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THE UNIT RULE. 


HE system of binding delegations to a 

nominating Convention by what is call- 
ed the unit rule is fatal to the object of such 
a Convention, which is intended to be a de- 
liberative council. Representatives of par- 
ty sentiment and personal preference in ev- 
ery part of the country, and in every district 
of every State, are to meet to compare views 
and to consult upon the wisest course of ac- 
tion. The majority will of course finally 
decide what that action shall be, but the 
decision of the majority can be acceptable 
and satisfactory only after the fullest and 
fairest consideration of differing opinions. 
Such consideration is impossible if every 
delegation comes bound by instructions, and 
forced to vote as a unit. If this condition 
is not universal, and there are also unin- 
structed and unbound delegatious—that is, 
if there are delegations which are, as all 
such delegations should be, perfectly free 
and independent to act as seems to be wisest 
under the actual circumstances—still the 
padlocked delegations give a few intriguing 
managers an unfair and disproportioned 
power. The unit rule and the system of in- 
structions are devised in the interest of 
merely personal politics, and not in that of 
the welfare of the party. Ifthe party pros- 
perity and success be the true object to be 
sought by all honorable means in the nom- 
inating Convention, then obviously, a bare 
majority in the Convention of any State 
ought not to seek to smother the views of a 
minority in that State, which, uniting with 
the majority of another State, might change 
the result. The trust committed to the 
Convention is that of the Republican party 
at large. The delegates sit in the Conven- 
tion as individuals. If a majority of them, 
“voting their own sentiments,” nominate 
A, or B, or C, he must be considered to be 
the representative of the real majority sen- 
timent of the whole party. This is the 
principle which has been laid down by two 
National Republican Conventions, which 
have affirmed that delegates are not bound 
by State instructions, but are free to vote 
according to their own convictions. 

It is idle to reiterate, as some party or- 

gans do, that honorable men will obey the 
instructions of the State Convention. Hon- 
orable men will obey those who, under the 
received practice, have a right to instruct 
them, and they will obey no other authority. 
With the exception of the delegates at large, 
the delegates, in this State at least, are ap- 
pointed by their district delegations in the 
State Convention, and that Convention mere- 
ly ratifies the district action. The proposi- 
tion that this action, when not in agreement 
with the sentiment of the apparent majority 
of the Convention, should be set aside, was 
overwhelmingly rejected by that majority, 
which thus recognized the right of the dis- 
trict to appoint, and consequently to in- 
struct.. The editor who, under these circum- 
stances, asserts that the district delegate is 
honorably bound to follow the instructions 
of those who renounce the right to instruct, 
has a very ¢urious conception of honor. 
How can those who do not appoint honor- 
ably instruct? In the selection of district 
delegates to a National Convention the ma- 
jority principle has its fair play in selecting 
delegates to the State Convention, and in 
the district selection in that Convention 
of national delegates. According to all re- 
ceived principles of instruction, the only 
legitimate instructing authorities in this 
case are, first, the local County Convention, 
and secondly, the district delegation in the 
State Convention, and for the reason that 
they are the appointing powers. 

The unit ruie is a still more absurd mis- 
application of the majority principle. It 
makes the individual delegate a represent- 
ative neither of the district that appoints 
him nor of the Convention which formally 





ratifies his appointment, but of his asso- 
ciates upon the delegation. The logical re- 
sult of this absurdity would be the commit- 
tal of the vote of the delegates from a State 
to one man. Ifa Convention, for instance, 
may bind the delegation to vote as thirty- 
six delegates may choose, it may by the 
same authority bind them to vote as one 
delegate may choose. How far their free- 
dom of choice shall be abolished is in this 
view not a question of right, but merely of 
expediency. The object of the action in 
the late State Conventions of New York and 
Pennsylvania was not to represent more 
truly at Chicago the Republican sentiment 
of those States, but to enable a few man- 
aging politicians to play their game more 
easily. The political situation demands for 
Republican success a nomination made upon 
the freest comparison and consultation, and 
the conviction among those whose prefer- 
ences may be overruled that they have had 
perfectly fair play. The system of instruc- 
tions and the unit rule in a Convention 
where delegations whose State can not give 
the candidate a single electoral vote may 
determine the nomination, is an unnecessary 
and perilous sowing of the seeds of discord. 
The actual situation must be borne con- 
stantly in mind. Republican success is not 
assured, and nothing can endanger it so 
much as dogged refusal to see the difficul- 
ties. In the State of New York, for instance, 
the CORNELL administration came in upon 
a minority or plurality vote, not by a ma- 
jority. Three months of that administra- 
tion have passed, and it has deepened and 
imbittered every division in the party. 
That can hardly be called wise politics in a 
doubtful State in the year of a Presidential 
election. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 


THE action of the Democratic State Con- 
vention in New York is of greatimportance to 
the Democratic party, because the electoral 
vote of New York is indispensable to the 
success of a Democratic Presidential candi- 
date. The “regular” organization of the 
party in the State is wholly in the hands 
of Mr. TILDEN’s friends, and they will un- 
doubtedly control the State Convention. 
But Mr. KELLy and his friends declare plain- 
ly that they will not support Mr. TILDEN if 
he should be nominated, and as they said 
the same thing last autumn about Governor 
ROBINSON, and kept their word so faithfully 
as to defeat him, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will not redeem their pledge 
as surely this year. It is a very serious 
party situation, therefore, and it is compli- 
cated by the evident alliance between Mr. 
KELLY and the Republican machine. What- 
ever happens, he feels sure of his object, 
which is the chief control of the municipal 
patronage, and he really seems to hold the 
Democratic future in his grasp. In the 
TILDEN-KELLY quarrel and in the Tammany 
and Republican machine alliance, princi- 
ples, of course, have disappeared. It is a 
mere fight for spoils, a combination like the 
old TWEED Ring, and the Times says, frankly, 
so far as the Republican part of it is con- 
cerned, that “if the people of New York sit 
quietly by while such a scheme [the new 
charter] is being driven through under the 
party lash, they certainly deserve to have a 
very thorough taste of its consequences.” 

Whatever the complication, however, it 
would seem to make Mr. TILDEN’s nomina- 
tion impossible, except as a rebuke to Mr. 
KELLY’s “dictation.” Such a rebuke might 
have been proposed last autumn, and in- 
deed Governor ROBINSON says, in an inter- 
view, that he would not have “run” if Mr. 
KELLY had not said that he should not run. 
But since he ran in vain, the lesson is impress- 
ive and “solemnizing.” The result of Mr. 
KELLy’s attitude seems to be that the Dem- 
ocratic party is without a policy or a can- 
didate. Several gentlemen have been men- 
tioned, but the New York difficulty always 
obtrudes itself. If any candidate should 
be nominated as Codlin’s friend, Short will 
make short work of him, and if Short should 
favor a candidate, the crafty Codlin would 
be sure to see him later. But while Short 
has two strings to his bow, Codlin seems to 
have but one. Mr. KELLY can always fall 
back upon his alliance, but Mr. TILDEN, like 
Mr. BENTON, is solitary and alone. Indeed, 
his prominence and his power are equally 
inexplicable. Without office, without per- 
sonal “magnetism,” detested by a large 
part of his party, and apparently with no 
warm hold upon his friends; an experienced 
and “foxy” politician, who during @ long 
life of great opportunities in his native 
State has never impressed himself upon any 
good cause, or identified himself with any 
reform, except that of the canal frauds, 
which is now seen to have been, not a work 
of public spirit, but a mere move in his po- 
litical game; smirched and entangled in 
the cipher swindles, and personally direct- 
ing his own campaign for the Presidency ; 
apparently in feeble health and of a doubt- 
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ful future—his hold upon his party is the 
more remarkable because his nomination 
would be disastrous to it. The obvious 
party policy would seem to be to dismiss 
him at once from the category of candidates 
as the one man who certainly could not be 
elected. But nevertheless the Democratic 
situation is TILDEN against the field, with 
a dreadful Democratic apprehension that if 
he is beaten in the Convention, he will beat 
the field at the polls. Madame De Rémv- 
saT tells us of a familiar question in Napo- 
LEON’s court, “ Who is cheated in this busi- 
ness ?” 

But if the Democratic party is curiously 
perplexed about a candidate, it would be 
interesting to know what policy it is sup- 

to represent. “Reform,” which was 
the cry of 76, has been buried under the 
cipher dispatches, and that ample pall also 
covers the celebrated principle of no con- 
donation of fraud. As for finance, the party 
seems to be not yet determined whether it is 
expedient to try further Greenback alliances, 
while if it has any views upon the tariff, 


it has not announced them by taking any’ 


course in Congress. The Democratic party 
seems disposed to make the non-payment 
of deputy marshals at elections, the seating 
of Mr. IgNatTIus DONNELLY in the House, 
and the unseating of Mr. KELLOGG in the 
Senate, with total neglect of proper provi- 
sion for the electoral count, its platform for 
this year’s election. As a mere opposition 
party, relying for success upon Republican 
disgust with Republican candidates or meth- 
ods, the Democratic party. has lost its posi- 
tion by the extra session, and by its feeble 
puttering with mischief, as in the DONNELLY 
and KELLOGG cases. Its present fate seems 
to depend upon the feud in New York, and 
its sole hope lies not in its own principles 
or policy, but in Republican divisions. 





THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


THE accounts of the English elections 
show that they are more exciting than any 
that have occurred for a long time. But 
the aspect of them which is most striking 
to an American is the closeness with which 
the election follows a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and the assembly of the new Parlia- 
ment follows the election. Within less 
than two months from the time when it was 
known that a general election would take 
place, the new Parliament will have been 
There are 
two great advantages in this practice: one 
is that the country is spared a prolonged 
exasperation of mere partisan fury, and the 
other is that the Parliament represents the 
real feeling of the country upon the ques- 
tions of the hour. Another advantage we 
have already mentioned, and it is that the 
election is not a mere contest for the plun- 
der of place. It is attended often with 
enormous expense, as an instructive article 
in the Pall Mall Gazette lately pointed out, 
but the money is not extorted from the em- 
ployés of the public service, either civil, or 
military, or naval. It is contributed by 
candidates and by voters who think a cer- 
tain policy essential to the national wel- 
fare. It is not, of course, all legitimately 
used, any more than election money is so 
used in this country ; but it is legitimately 
raised. 

Ample time for the public discussion of 
pending questions is indispensable for a just 
popular verdict at the polls. But our sys- 
tem of dragging an election over a whole 
year, and of delaying the assembly of Con- 
gress nearly two years from the time of the 
beginning of the electoral agitation, is ab- 
surd. This year, for instance, the formal 
opening of the campaign for the Presiden- 
tial and Congressional elections of next No- 
vember began in February. Yet the Con- 
gress which will be then elected will not 
meet until a year from the succeeding De- 
cember. By that time it may be assumed 
fairly that many new and important ques- 
tions will have arisen which were not before 
the country when the Congress that will 
deal with them was elected. Another de- 
fect of our plan is that from the Ist of Feb- 
ruary until November the election will ab- 
sorb a large part of the public attention, 
and by its necessary excitement it will in- 
juriously affect industrial and commercial 
interests. Of course there should be, as we 
said, ample and adequate discussion. But 
it would be just as practicable, and very 
much more desirable, to limit the national 
election agitation to the two months which 
suffice for the State election. Ifthe Nation- 
al Nominating Convention were summoned 
to meet in September, and the State Conven- 
tions to select delegates in the latter part 
of August, we should enjoy every real ad- 
vantage that we now have, and we should 
escape many of the evils of our present plan. 

That plan is cherished by professional pol- 
iticians because it favors every kind of in- 
trigue, and affords opportunity for kindling 
mere party spirit to a white heat. The real 
questions at issue have been thoroughly dis- 





cussed long before election-day, and the clos- 
ing weeks of the campaign are therefore de- 
voted, not to debate, but to the invention 
and publication of every kind of calumny. 
The campaign ends in a universal mud-storm. 
An impartial observer would justly conclude 
from what he hears and reads in the last 
days before a general election that all par- 
ties had selected their most worthless ras- 
cals for the highest offices, and that most 
of the candidates richly merited the State- 
prison. This is a mere appeal to party frenzy. 
It belongs to that insanity which asserts that 
any candidate, however dishonest and dis- 
reputable, upon one side, is better than any 
candidate, however honest and reputable, on 
the other. Such an assertion, if it'could be 
enforced, would be the total overthrow of 
popular government by party, because it 
would be the end of judging policies by pa- 
triotic principles, and candidates by their 
character. What is the use of appealing to 
the country if everybody’s mind is already 
made up? and how much respect would be 
left for a nation of voters who declared that 
they cared nothing for the character of men 
or measures? This mere party appeal, in- 
deed, is very powerful, as experience shows; 
but experience also shows that there is al- 
ways a Woflicient number of intelligent and 
patriotic citizens who are attached to party 
as & means, not as an end, and who decide 
for themselves when it has ceased to be a 
means for the ends that they desire. It is 
this body of citizens which explains the fact 
that at one election one party wins, and at 
the next another party. In the present Eng- 
lish election, if every Tory and every Liber- 
ai should vote as he voted six years ago, the 
whole trouble of the election would be un- 
necessary, except to deduct from the total 
vote on each side those who have died, and 
to add those who have become voters in the 
mean while. In the activities of politics it 
is not necessary to cease to be men, and a 
little change of the kind indicated in the 
management of elections in this. country 
would be a public advantage without any 
drawback. 





A PERILOUS “FASHION.” 


KEMBLE, the late State Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania, having been convicted of bribery, 
failed to appear for sentence, and his bonds 
were forfeited. There was great surprise 
expressed, because, according to one of the 
reports, “He would have been sure of leni- 
ent treatment at the hands of the judge, 
who would have made the sentence light, 
on the ground that KEMBLE did only what 
it has been the fashion to do.” In other 
words, bribery has become so common that 
the universality of the crime would have 
led the Court to remit or lighten the pen- 
alty. And what is the crime which has 
hecome so much the fashion? Merely poi- 
soning the springs of government, and de- 
stroying the conditions of public safety un- 
der our political system. Nothing more 
than that. It is merely boring holes in the 
ship’s bottom when she is underway. That 
is all. It is an offense compared with which 
the ordinary crimes of theft and swindling 
are innocent. But however fashionable 
burglary or arson may be, the fashion is not 
generally supposed to extenuate the offense ; 
on the contrary, it is usually held that the 
more frequent the crime, the greater the 
necessity of its repression. Which is real- 
ly the greater offender, the sneak- thief 
who “ prigs” a coat from a hall or a hand- 
kerchief from the pocket, or the plausible 
gentleman who corrupts a Legislature with 
bribes? The latter business is unquestion- 
ably with some persons a fashion, and a 
very general one. But when it becomes 
the fashion of courts to mitigate or omit 
punishment for such bribery, it would seem 
to be a favorable time to take a reckoning. 

A similar case to that of Mr. KEMBLE’s oc- 
curred recently in England. At the last 
session of Parliament Mr.CHARLES EDWARD 
GRISSELL merely asserted that he could ma- 


‘nipulate with money a select committee of 


the House of Commons, and procure certain 
action upon a private bill. Now it is well 
known that the votes of members of that 
House are not for sale; but they did not 
choose to tolerate such a flagrant slander, 
and the House ordered Mr. GRISSELL into 
custody. -He ran away to Boulogne. under 
pretext of his health, but returned, within a 
day or two of the end of the session, as the 
power of the House, he thought, ceased with 
its adjournment. When he found that he 
was still in danger, he sent a petition of 
submission, asking the indulgence of the 
House. But he was ordered into the custo- 
dy of the sergeant-at-arms, appeared in the 
most humiliating attitude at the bar of the 
House, and by a unanimous vote was coni- 
mitted to Newgate during the pleasure of 
the Commons. Mr. GrissELt did not allege, 
nor did anybody suppose, that he had act- 
ually bought any member to vote as he wish- 
ed. His offense was slander and defiance of 
authority, and the action of the House was 
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considered necessary to show such men that 
its honor could not be impugned and its au- 
thority defied withimpunity. It seemsthat 
in England it is neither the fashion to bribe 
members, nor to remit the penalty of bribery 
upon the plea that it is fashionable. 

It is one of the worst signs of danger to 
the commonwealth that = offenses should 
be. regarded tly. y smooth the 
way to ae ay civil strife. The main- 
tenance of an honest public spirit is the 

.gure, andthe only sure, guarantee of the 
public welfare. ALEXANDER HAMILTON was 
not considered to be a political purist, but 
he made the most humiliating private con- 
fession and explanation rather than endure 
the suspicion of tampering with his public 
honor. The Parliaments of Sir RoBERT 
WALPOLE were notoriously venal, and they 
lie under the ban of honest public opinion, 
although even so honest a man as THACK- 
geRaY makes a kind of plea for them. But 
the “fashion” of corruption did not make it 
decent, nor acquit it at the bar of intelli- 
gence and probity.. If the report that we 
quote be correct, that the sentence of Krm- 
BLE and his accomplices would have been 
light because bribery or corrupt solicitation 
is so much the fashion, it is but another il- 
lustration of the truth that the real peril of 
the republic lies in political dishonesty and 
the decay of public spirit. The remedy for 
the evil does not lie, however, in accepting 
it as unavoidable. There will always be 
knayes and swindlers, but sensible people 
do not for that reason acquiesce in knavery 
and swindling without a struggle. Penal 
laws and prisons and police do not abolish 
‘crime, but that is not held to be a sound 
reason for dispensing with judges and jails. 
There will always be KEMBLEs and GrIs- 
SELLS of every degree, but that is not a 
ground for regarding them as evils so inev- 
itable. that it is best to abandon the contest 
with them. When it was “ fashionable” to 
garrote passengers in the street, it was still 
more fashionable to pursue them relentless- 
ly, and the result was not that the crime 
disappeared, but that it ceased to be “the 
fashion.” 





THE NEW CITY CHARTER. 


THE getieral indignation which has been 
aroused by the proposition of the new city 
charter for New York has compelled some 
modifications already. The project is one 
of the most flagrant political jobs, and is an 
open advertisement of the alliance between . 
the State machine and Tammany Hall. 
This alliance appeared in the autumn, and 
it was the action of Tammany Hall which 
secured the election of the present Execu- 
tive. 

- There is one aspect of the transaction 
which ought to arrest the careful consider- 
ation of the contracting parties as politi- 
cians, and as politicians aiming at a par- 
ticular result. It is this: that one of the 
strongest Republican arguments and ap- 
peals for the support of patriotic and intel- 
ligent voters in the election will be that, 
without regard to particular measures or 
candidates, a permanent danger from the 
Democratic party is that it is a combina- 
tion of Southern disaffection with North- 
ern slums, and what is called “ the foreign 
vote.” ' This last is strongest in the city of 
New York. Now what is the real signifi- 
cance of this charter? An alliance of the 
Republican machine with those slums and 
that vote. But how can the State of New 
York be hopefully contested for the Repub- 
lican party upon the ground that Demo- 
cratic success depends upon such an alli- 
ance, if some of the chief Republican man- 
agers have already made the same combi- 
nation, and depend upon it for Republican 
success? How can they hope to alarm the 
public mind with the fear that somebody. 
else will do what they themselves have al- 
ready done ? 

- The passage of the charter with the pro- 
visions for dividing the spoils between the 
parties, with the lion’s share to Tammany, 
will be a great political blunder, because it 
will dispose, so far as the contracting par- 
ties are concerned, of a just and powerful 
Republican argument in the Presidential 
canvass, But the agitation and discussion 
will have the good effect of emphasizing the 
question whether the management known 
as “the machine” is a wise and safe guard- 
ian of Republican principles and prospects. 





“TEMPERANCE” REPUBLICANS. 
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body, hold the balance of power. But even then 
they would obtain from the successful party only 
the “ however little” of which our correspondent 


speaks, 

The great multitude of total abstinents are Re- 
publicans, Yet in this State last autumn they 
polled only a little more than 4000 votes out of 
about 900,000, at an election when party ties were 
seriously relaxed. Their organized vote in every 
State this would count against Republican 
success. It is plain, therefore, that unless the 

blican prohibitionist is willing to take the 
risk of promoting Republican defeat, he can not 
support a separate temperance ticket. But if he 
thinks that the prohibition cause is more impor- 
tant than any other, and that the only way to aid 
it is to break down both the great parties, he will 
vote a straight prohibition ticket. 

This was what the antislavery voters of New 
York did in 1844. .The Democrats were the 
slavery perry, and Mr. Cuay was the Whig candi- 

t the Whig Liberty-party voters said 
that they had as little to expect from the Whigs 
as from the Democrats, and that there was no 
hope for the cause which they believed to be 
most important of all until the Whig party: learn- 
ed that it needed the antislavery vote to secure 
success, So they voted for Mr. Breney, and Mr. 
Cuay was defeated. On the other hand, in Eng- 
land, the Nonconformist element of the Liberal 
party, which is very powerful, and whose “ plat- 
form” is disestablishment, always sustains the 
Liberal party, not because it aims at disestab- 
lishment, but because the Noncomformists be- 
lieve, as Mr, GLapstone says, that their peculiar 
idea is “included and absorbed” in the general 
Liberal movement. We do not believe that the 
Republican will ever be, in our correspondent’s 
sense, a prohibition party. But it is from those 
who are Republicans that the wisest legislation 
upon the subject is to be expected. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, therefore, support of the 
Republican party is the most promising way to 
secure such legislati 





THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 

Tue St. Gothard Railroad Tunnel, nine miles 
lang: baa. Sane Soe, It is one of a series of 
ts Seneahneh tokaiee leambenntie babe a ele 
in Swi to i —f rail- 
way line Gheehachiaied nel Why sullen 
It will probably the main current of travel ; 
but it is sad to of the loss of the travellers 


hilaration of the Alpine air—who, remembering 
these, or even hearing of them from those who 
in remembering recall their youth, could willing- 
ly exchange them for a whirl through a series of 
dark passages in a dim car? 

If going to sea is to be imprisoned with a 
chance of being drowned, to go from Switzerland 
to Italy through a series of railroad tunnels is to 
travel among the Alps with your eyes shut. One 
of the most inspiring events in the grand tour is 
the descent toward Italy from the summit of the 
pass. For hours and hours. you have toiled de- 


lightfully up, and up, and up, the air at every turn 


cooler, clearer, more stimulating, the horses pa- 
tiently pulling the carriage or the diligence as 
you push on in advance. At last the summit is 
reached. There is a pause to put everything 
right, an eager anticipation, then away through 
the ificent scene, with bounding heart, down 
hill to Italy—down, down, from rocks and bare- 
ness and stunted sturdy foliage, from silent pas- 
tures and solitary flocks, to olives, oleanders, or- 
anges ; to figs, vines, and pom ates; to Isola 
Balla Como, Florence, Rome, Sorrento. This is 
the glory of the journey over the Alpine passes. 
Let those who will go under-ground. 





AN ART FESTIVAL. 
Tuer opening of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was most brilliant and auspicious. The day 
was bright, and the crowd immense, and the ex- 


ercises were admirable, and net too long. The- 


presence of the President, with the Secretaries of 
State and of War, gave great dignity to the pro- 
ings ; and the comprehensive, felicitous, and 
eloquent address of Mr. Coats stated what ev- 
erybody wished to know, and in the best way. 
It has been objected to the new site of the Mu- 
seum that it is too distant from the centre of the 
city, and that one of its chief purposes is baffled 
by its sopeacesstes is meant — Pe pry 
museum, & e’s college of the fine and orna- 
mental ies it is plain that those for whom 
it is: more — designed can not go out of 
town to the Park. : 
_ There are, however, several replies to this ob- 
jection. One is that the city will soon reach the 
Museum. Ancther, that it is now no farther from 
the city than the South Kensington Museum from 
London, and that that is not found to be too dis- 
tant, A third is that the trustees had no alter- 
native but the present site and one on Manhattan 
Square. There is no doubt that as its educative 
character and resources are developed more fully, 





Mr. Cuoate humorously and pointedly exhort- 
ed the “millionaires of many. markets” to be- 
friend the Museum, not foros 2 as an ornament 
to the town, but as an investment for the pros- 
perity of the community. He showed, from the 
experience of England since the first Great Exhi- 
bition, the practical and pecuniary utility of beau- 
ty. Decorative art may be applied in a thousand 
ways, and beauty drives ugliness out of the mar- 
kets of the w There is an argument to be 
made, also, for public aid to an institution like 
the Museum of Art. But its present richness 
and promise are due to private interest and mu- 
nificence, many of the trustees having, as the ora- 
tor said, poured out their money like water. The 
Duke of Argyll, when he saw the Museum, which 
is now but ten years old, said that the British 
Museum had not advanced so far in the first thir- 
ty years of its foundation. Indeed, no European 
museum, without the supporting hand of the gov- 
ernment, could show so splendid a result in.so 
short atime. For the present the Museum will 
be one of the most delightful objective points of 
a drive in the Park. But that is merely inci- 
dental. It is to be the resort of sincere students 
of every plastic art, and it means to show the 


poorest of industrious and earnest artificers how - 


to make his work more lucrative. 





THE CHANNING CENTENARY. 


_ Ts paper will be published on the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Wutiam Ex- 
LERY CHANNING, and there will be an interesting 
commemoration in Newport, Rhode Island, his 
native place, and at many other points in the 
Union. Dr. Cuannine’s character and influence 
were purely apostolic. He had the gentle tender- 
ness of Joun, and the unquailing courage of Paut. 
His absorbing love of liberty made him intensely 
individual, and this, as he said, made him in turn 
a poor “ reformer,” and disqualified him.in a de- 
gree for co-operation. He recoiled from a secta- 
rian nanie as he opposed a sectarian spirit. Yet, 
as is often the case with such men, he is historic- 
ally the leader of a religious denomination. But 
it is true of that denomination that the less it is 
— the more truly it shows the spirit of its 

er. 


There are many delightful and characteristic 
anecdotes of Dr. Cuannine, many of which are 
told in Mr. Brooxs’s centennial biography of him, 
and in Dr. Barro.’s and Miss Prasopy’s littie 
volumes of recollections. We remember hearing 
Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, mention an interest- 
ing illustration of his peculiar spell over an audi- 


while the great audience remained perfectly tran- 
quil, and after a long interval he arose, and pro- 
ceeded with his always fervent but always calm 
discourse. 

With the most sensitive and delicate tempera- 
ment, of a si intellectual refinement, and 
averse to all eccentricity and of re- 
form, he yet did not hesitate to withstand public 
opinion whenever he thought it He be- 
friended perfect liberty of speech when it was as- 
sailed in the person of Asner KNEELAND, who 
advocated doctrines which were most repugnant 
to him; and his essay upon “Slavery” and his 
letter upon the annexation of Texas are among 
the most powerful and radical and persuasive of 
all appeals in the literature of the antislavery 
discussion. CHannina is one of the most iflus- 
trious names in American history, and signifies 
an influence which is as profound and pervasive 
as that of any American. It is inspiring to com- 
memorate the birth of such a man, who lived to 
be nearly sixty-three years old, apparently with- 
out guile or blemish. 





PERSONAL. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s humor is very keenly 
appreciated in England both by friends and foes. 
Going into his breakfast-room one morning, he 
found one of his guests looking for a newspaper. 
** What are you looking for ?”’ he asked. ‘* Well, 
I was trying to find a paper.” ‘A paper? Ob 
I don’t take in any papers. Mrs. DisRragzt, I 
believe, takes the Court Journal. But do you 
want to see anything in ge ry hee 5 
rather wished to—’’ ‘‘ Well, there’s my but- 
ler takes in the ; he’s a tremen- 
dous radical, and I dare say he likes to see his 
master thoroughly well abused.” 

—Mr,. McCuLocn, of Australia, takes no 
thongs of expense about his cattle. Lately he 
gave $35,000 for the cow “ Duchess of Lancaster,’’ 
and $22,500 for ‘‘ Berkeley, Duke of Oxford,” 
buying them to replace two valuable Oxford 
cattle which the sani authorities of Mel- 
bourne killed by giving them poisonous water 
in quarantine. : 

—Ex-Governor:MorGAN gave a quiet but plea- 
sant surprise to the Rev. Dr. a few morn- 
ings since, by — to call at his house 
oon receive $100,000 in fi as a do- 
nation to the Union 


the 
- only condition being that it is to be used ex- 
tion of 


—_s e pe 


RICHARD 

the Sist ult., was for many years so conspictous 
a character in this 7 ry render him worthy 
bio, ae notice. He was a New-Yorker born 
and a uate of Columbia College, and 
renege nown among his friends for 

onally fine and extensive scholarship, and for 
admirable He was a member 


b colloquial powers. 
. of the Union, Century, and University clubs, and 
was a “cla id His genial 


countenance was 
tial at the meetings of the St. 
graphical societies, and at aoclul and other re- 





unions he was a most welcome guest. He was 
a bachelor, and possessed a fortune sufficient to 
enable him to gratify his literary and artistic 
tastes. He was a frequent seatabutnd to the 
daily and weekly _— and his articles were 
marked by originality of thought and felicity of 
expression. His loss will be widely and deeply 
deplored. 

—The many friends of Mr. J. H. Putzston in 
this country will be gratified to learn that he 
has been re-elected to the House of Commons 
from Devonport. Mr. PuxesTon is pleasantly 
spoken of as “the American member,” and has 
won an ar yreagured ex ge in the House by his 
ability, and the duity with which he devotes 
himself to the interests of his constituents. 

—M. GroreEs pg Cassae@nad, just elected a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, is 
the youngest man that has been elected to that 
body, having only three days prior to his elec- 
tion attained the age (twenty-five) required by 
law for membership. The French journals speak 
of him as a man of fine ability and great prom- 
ise, especially in financial matters, with which 
he is ara y familiar. 

—Signor Verp1 had a pleasant surprise a few 
mornings since iu Paris. After breakfasting at 
the: Elysée, and while chatting with. Madame 
Grékvy, the President approached, and presented 
him with the insignia of a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

—King Ocxtya of Brass, Africa, was induced 
three years ago to give up his idols to Bishop 
CROWTHER, who seut them to England. Since 
then he has been a regular attendant at church ; 
but it was not until lately that he promised to 
hee up his numerous wives and be baptized. 

uring his late illness the idol priests ed 
him to recant, but he refused to do so. 

—The Hon. Gzorce Brown, whose assassina> 
tion was recently attempted in Toronto, has long 
been recognized as one of the ablest men in Can- 
ada. In he founded the Toronto Globe, the 
ablest paper in the Dominion, and has been its 
editor and ) ee ever since. As a Senator 
and Privy Councillor he has a life tenure of of- 
fice, and he is now the leader of the MacKENzIz£ 
movement in opposition to the government of 
Sir Jonw A. Macpona=p. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dunya, formerly of Brooklyn, 
is having a great success in Boston. His church 
was never 60 crowded as at present, and pews 
and sittings were never in such demand. At 
the recent sale of pews the first choice sold for 
$8500 ; six others brought $2000 each, and three 
went for $1800 each. 

—King ALronso has sent to the Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri a _ raph of himself, beau- 
tifully framed in Spanish enamel of gold and 
silver on steel. The picture bears the King’s 
autograph, and is a token of approval of the so- 
ciety’s intended celebration of the anniversary 
of the first Mississippi exploration. 

—Journalists are coming to the front in Eng- 
lish politics. Several of them are candidates for 
Parliament. Mr. ALGERNON BorTHWICK, pro- 

rietor and editor of the Morning Poet, is a can- 

idate for Evesham, for which his father sat, 
and in which he has family interest. Mr. Toom- 
a8 Grsson Bow 1zs, of Vanity Fair, is the Con- 
servative candidate for Banbury. Mr. ALFRED 
AUSTIN, poet and journalist, stands in the Con- 
servative interest for Dewsbury”; and Lord New- 
RY, who may be almost claimed as a working 
littérateur, is on the same side before the elect- 
ors of Shrewsbury. Mr. Justis McCaxrsy, Mr. 
SuLLIvan, Mr. O’ Donne.L, Mr. Cowen, and oth- 
er journalists already in Parliament, seek re-elec- 
tion. And Mr. Henry Lasovucuenre is being 
solicited by the radicals of Lambeth. 

—Canon Farrar, who, besides his canonry at 
Westminster Abbey, worth $5000 a year, is also 
rector of St. Margaret’s, is in the very prime of 
life—forty-five—and in robust health. His ser- 
mons are full of fascinating imagery, and his de- 
ay earnest and rapid; but he goes through 
his forty minutes’ cGiscourse without a gesture 
of the hand, though with considerable nodding 
and swaying of head and body. 

—Union College, which under the peoeemney 
of Dr. Porter is placing itself alongside of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Columbia, has just received from 


| the sons of the late Asa Packsr, of Pennsylva- 


nia, a memorial gift of $10,000, as an expression 
of the friendship of the family toward President 
Porter, who was formerly a professor in the 
university founded and munificently endowed 
by Mr. PackEr. 

—General Hancock has a farm of nearly five 
hundred acres near Windsor, Missouri, which he 
ag upon as a homestead for the evening of 

e. 

—VicTor Huao’s dinners are said to be quite 
delightful. He never has more than six guests, 
who, with the six- members of his family, fourm 
the maximum, a dozen, which is never exceed- 
ed. He drinks but two kinds of wine—Madeira 
and St. Emilion—both of the best. During din- 
ner he always finds means of telling some ‘plea- 
sant anecdote or other. The fair sex always 
hold an important position at the-poet’s table. 
He never salutes them otherwise than by re- 
spectfully kissing their hands, and is replete 
with those innumerable delicate little attentions 
which only old men and lovers think of. The 
chat which follows dinner is of a still more plea- 
sant character, putting his guests at their ease 
bringing forward matters likely to interest 
them individually. Ordinarily he publishes a 
new work on each anniversary of his birthday, 
February 2%. He is now seventy-eight years old. 

—In the last volume of Mr. TazopoRE Maxr- 
TIn’s life of Prince ALBERT are some allusions 
to the personal relations that subsisted between 
the Queen and certain of her Prime Ministers. 
Lord PaLmerston is mentioned as having made 
his political future by snubbing her and her 
husband; Lord Russet was not much more 
agreeable; and concerning Mr. GLADSTONE an 
ay phrase has been put in her mouth: “Lord 

EACONSFIELD is always asking me wiat I would 
like to do; Mr. GLapstonz was always telling 
me what the people wanted done.’’ The stu- 
dent of the Queen’s character will Ets not 
be surprised at the distinguishing feature of the 
latter on of her reign—the strong .ascend- 
ency of a Minister and the exaltation of the sov- 
ereign in the government of the country. The 
Queen, with a keen desire to take an active part 
in public affairs, and a strong temper of her own, 
was trained from her youth into receiving and 
following the advice of a trusted confidential 
counsellor. Lord BEACONSFIELD seems for the 
past six years to have wielded the influence and 
continued the tradition of Stockmar, Lzoro.p, 
and the Prince Consort. 
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PART OF THE OLD MILL. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF MEXICO, — | f,Pictoresaue smn Si on 


Op fields revisited always possess peculiar and | every hand-breadth THE GATE STORMED AT MOLINO DEL REY. 
absorbing interest to the veteran soldier. Gen- | of wall bore the im- 











eral Grant, writing to a friend; says that his win- 
ter trip to Mexico, just completed, was “ the most 
pleasurable of the diversified experiences encount- 
ered during the con- 
stant travel of the past 
two years.” 

Our artist, who ac- 
companied. the party, 
furnishes us with the 
following. aceount.of a 
visit made by the Gen- 
eral and his fellow-trav- 
eliers to the fields of 
Molino del Rey and 
Chapultepec : 

“On the afternoon of 
the third day succeed-" 
ing our arrival in the 
city of Mexico, carriages 
were taken from the 
Mineria, the General's 
residence, and under 
the escort of Sefior Ro- 
MERO we were rapidly 
driven out the Paseo 
del Bucareli, and along 
the Chapultepee road 
(la Calzada de la Refor- 
ma), passing through 
the ancient grove at 
the base of the fort- 
ress, and continuing to 
Molino del Rey, half 
a mile beyond. This 
name, anglicized,means 
simply ‘The King’s 
Mill.’ The walls around 
which the fierce tide of 
war surged on the 8th of September, 1847, are still 
intact; the mill and the foundry are in operation, 





| 
| 
a 
| 


Grant stood up in his carriage and gave us the 
details of the fight. His face bore an animated 
and a Mexican guard swung open the gate beneath | look, such as seldom disturbs its immobility. It 


THE 


print of leaden rain. Just beyond this gate a | was here that he won his captaincy, being pro- 
plain stone shaft stands to the memory of the | moted upon the field for gallantry. He was at 
Mexican officers who fell in the action. General | that time attached to the Fourth Infantry. 
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i CHAPULTEPEC, WITH OLD SPANISH AQUEDUCT. 


; 


“Leaving Molino del Rey, we returned to Cha- 
pultepec, and circling the ro¢k upon which it is 
built by a winding road, we were soon gathered 





nen 


VALLEY OF MEXICO FROM CHAPULTEPEC.—Frow 





a Sxerce sy Frank H. Tayzor. 


ona balcony commanding a prospect of the most 
surpassing beauty. The whole valley of Mexico 
lay before us, stretching away to mountains which 


are but the foot-hills of 
greater peaks’ beyond, 
whose eternal snows 
shone like rosy trian- 
gles in the evening sun. 
way to the left the 
city of Mexico stood, its 
domes and towers rising 
from the flat monotone 
of its low-roofed houses. 
Still further to the left 
shone the diminished 
lakes of Tezcuco, and 
the monastic town of 
Guadalupe—the most 
picturesque of all the 
groups of semi-defen- 
sive churches built by 
the Spanish invaders. 
Beneath us were culti- 
vated fields, once the 
lake bed, and the ruins 
of an arched aqueduct 
led cityward from the 
fountain in the grove 
below, whose waters 
have not failed for 
three hundred years. 
“Chapultepec ' was 
hallowed to the Aztecs, 
and perhaps to the Tol- 
tecs before them, for 
many centuries before 
the coming of Corrzz, 
as the residence of 


their kings. The present palace, occupying the 
crest of Ohapultepec, was built in 1785. It has 
been altered and improved by successive Vice- 
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roys and Presidents. Maxmatian made it his 
home. during his short-lived reign, and under- 
took to renew somewhat of the ancient Aztec 
grandeur of its surroundings. It fared badly at 
the hands of an ignorant and infuriated mob aft- 
er the execution of the unfortunate Austrian. It 


ed, and formidable earth-works had been erected. 
Heavy batteries were well located during the night 
of the 11th of ber, and a brisk fire main- 
tained all of the following day, and until the morn- 
ing of the 13th. In the mean time General 
Twicas, with Taytor’s and Srerror’s batteries 
and Riey’s brigade, had driven the Mexican sup- 
ports upon the lowlands within the gates of the 
city, thus placing Santa 
Anna and his force in the 
citadel in virtual siege. 
An assaulting party of 
260 men under Captain 
McKenztz of the Second 
Artillery, and an equal 
number from the Second 
Infantry under Captain 
Casey, were selected. 
The signal for the attack 
was the temporary cessa- 
tion of the bombardment. 
The enemy were speedily 
dislodged from the lower 
works, the Americans 
chasing them out of their 
defenses so quickly as to 
give them no opportunity 
to fire their mines. Sup- 
ports were sent forward, 
scaling - ladders placed 
against the walls, and a 
dense mass of troops 
poured ‘over the parapet 
of the fortress. This ac- - 
tion terminated the war, 
and the city itself capitu- 


lated the following day. 
¥ regretfully 
from Chapultepec and its 


newly awakened) memo- 
ries, the General led his 
party back to the waiting 


bari: the -eity, ee 
General — 


; t in vain to 
locate the building he 
formerly used as an office 
in the place. 

“Tt was now dark,and 
a squad of cavalry, sent: - 
out from the city in alarm 
at our protracted absence, 
had found us, and under 
this escort we returned to 
the city.” 


_—————— aed 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS, 


Tne third annual exhi-y)\, 
bition of the Society of +7 
American Artists was | 
opened on the 17th of 
March in the gallery at 
No. 845 Broadway. There 
are one hundred and six- 
ty-two numbers in the | 
catalogue, the same as 
there were last year, and 
the eollection is interest-. . 
ing and worthy of attent- 
ive study. The Society 
is not an opposition to 
the National Academy ; 
on the contrary, several 
of its ;members belong 
also to the older institu- 
tion. Its design is to se- 
cure to the younger and 
more progressive artists 
a means of. formal association, and an occasion 
for an annual exhibition in support of their work 
and principles, They object to the effect pro- 
duced by their works when scattered-here and 
there on the walls of the-Academy, and prefer to 
have them seen together, under conditions regu- 
lated by themselves. In this way their annual 
display may be set down as an exposition of the 
artistic _ pu: and beliefs of. persons not 
wholly in sympathy with the National Academy 
a8 now managed, but not therefore necessarily 
arrayed in hostility to it. 

The membership of the Society is small, com- 
paratively ; that is, it has only twenty-seven mem- 
bers; but this fact is to be ascribed to the severe 
scrutiny with which candidates are visited, and 
the practice of the association of being more rig- 
orous and exacting in its requirements, in its own 
way, than is.even the jealously guarded Academy. 
This line of conduct is wholly commendable, since 
it stimulates artists‘ to greater efforts, and pre- 
serves the standard of the Society itself at the 
point at which it is most desirable, from every 

ed 


omer Martin, 
Gzpwer Buxcs, 








 Cuartes H. Mier, J. Foxcrorr Caz, C. 8. Rem- 


nakt, Ross Turner, and Wratr Eaton. Of these 
Mr. R. 8. Girrorp’s contributions are among the 
most interesting examples that the Society has 
yet shown. In fact, Mr. Grrrorp’s work of last 
summer possesses a greater degree of sentiment 
and poetic feeling, and’in every way a deeper sig- 
nificance, than it ever showed before. Always 
esteemed among the first of American landscape 
painters, there is that quality of tenderness and 
simplicity in his work now that makes it to rank 
easily with the best work of the great paysagistes 
of France. This it does not merely in the ex. 
ploitation of technical acquirements and gifts, 
but in all those subtle qualities that imply the 
highest artistic expression of the meaning and 
purpose of landscape art. 

Mr. Wyaxr has sent one contribution to the 
society which he styles, not without a certain con- 
sciousness of grotesque humor, “ No Man’s Land.” 
It is a strange bit of imaginative work, a bare, 
forbidding landscape of moon and rocks, gray, 
wet, and cold, and, above, the most fantastic forms 
of storm-rent clouds, tortured into wild, weird out- 
lines, and hurrying like some ghostly host over 
the bleak solitude beneath. There is the spirit 
of poetry in it, but it is a distinct outbreak of Mr. 





FOUND BY DREAMS, 


Joun CALLAGHAN was @ well-to-do farmer, re- 
siding in the County Cork. He was’a sober, 
steady man, and had never been known to be 
behindhand in paying his rent. Though his farm 
was not very large, still, by good management, 
he was able to support his family comfortably 
out of it. There came one summer, however, 
that the weather was so bad that nearly all poor 
John’s crops failed, so that when rent-day came 
he had no money to meet it. There was only 
one thing to be done under the circumstances— 
he must sell some of his stock. He regretted 
much being obliged to do this; but he had no 
other alternative, if he wished to retain his farm, 
for the agent was a very hard man, and would 
soon turn him out if he did not pay punctually. 
So the next fair-day John took two of his best 
cows and some fat pigs to sell at the fair. He 
spent all day there trying to get a good price for 
them, and at last he succeeded in doing so. He 


was very tired on his return, and looked so ill 
that his wife remarked it to him. Assuring her 
that it was nothing but overfatigue, and that he 
would be all right in the morning, he told her 
that he had sold the cattle very well, having got 





GENERAL JAMES WATSON WEBB.—Fromw tur Porraart sy Wruisam ‘M. Curse, 
a 


Wranr’s genius in a new direction, and as such 
is to be received with caution. 

- Mr. Witttam M, Caase is the President of the 
Society, and his contributions are numerous and 
new enough to mark a year of notable industry 
since the last exhibition. One or two are land- 
scapes, but his portraits are easily accepted as 
the most important things in the exhibition. One 
of them, that of General J. Watson Wess, is 
reproduced on this page with sufficient fidelity to 
convey to our readers an excellent idea of its 

ral character, and to all who know General 
EBB & conviction of its merits as a likeness. 


Mr. Cuase was particularly. happy in his subject, 


in whom the external indications of # vigorous 
intellect, a commanding personality, and @ broad 
and comprehensive individuality are made up in 
physical facts that appeal strongly to the art of a 
portrait painter. His canvas is @ revelation of 
charaéter, of disposition, and vitality—qualities 
that aré conveyed with the utmost directness, and 
a simplicity of method and treatment that is ad- 
mirable. 

_ Another of Mr. Caase’s portraits is that of a 
‘lady in a red dress seen against a background of 
red of a lighter tone. It is a very interesting 
picture—interesting for its art, and at the same 
time for the personal charm of its subject. 





fifty pounds for them, which was enough for the 
half year’s rent, and sometliing over. He went 
to bed immediately after his supper, and soon 
fell asleep; © Next morning, however, his wife 
wondered he did not answer her when she spoke 
to him. At first she thought he was in a faint, 
and sent at once for a doctor, who pronounced 
him dead. It was supposed that the anxious 
state of his mind, and the overfatigue he had 
gone through, had hastened his death, his heart 
having been affected for some time past. 

Poor Mrs. Callaghan got such a shock by this 


- 8ad. occurrence that at first she did not think of 


looking for the money her husband said he had 
got at the fair; but as the rent was due, and ac- 
counts came in for the funeral, she went to the 
where her husband usually kept his money. 

er search was fruitless; no money was there. 
She looked in the pockets of the clothes he had 
worn, and in every press and drawer in his room. 
It was all in vain. The fifty pounds could not 
be found anywhere. Could he have lost it on 
the way home? Or had he been robbed? Per- 
haps so. He certainly said he had got the. mon- 
ey; but-she had not seen it with him. It may 
have been only promised to him by the parties 
he sold to; but that was not likely. The poor 
woman.was in # sad way, and spent all:her time 








in searching for the missing money, and could 
think of nothing else. In a few days the agent 
was to call for the rent; and if she could not 
pay, she and her helpless little ones would have 
to leave their dearly loved home, and either beg 
or starve. Such was the state of things when, 
the very night before the agent’s expected visit, 
Mrs. Callaghan dreamed that her husband came 
to her, and told her that she would find the fifty 
pounds pinned to the peper behind the looking- 
glass over the chimney-piece in the bedroom. 
He put it there for safety, he said, fearing the 
house might be robbed, as it was known he 
brought the money with him, and he thought it 
would be safest there. The moment Mrs. Calla- 
ghan woke she went over to the place mentioned 
by her husband in her dream, and found the bank- 
notes in the exact position he had described ! 


A young lady had a present of a very valuable 
watch. One day, however, it suddenly stopped, 
and not wishing to meddle with it herself, she 
took it to a watch-maker to have it repaired. In 
a few days she called for it, but it was not done; 
so she said she would come again in a day or 
two. That night she dreamed that the watch- 
maker’s shop would be burned next evening; so, 
early next morning, she 
asked her sister t call 
for her watch, and not to 
leave the shop without 
getting it. Her sister said 
she was sure it would not 
be ready. “No matter,” 
she said; “get it for me 
as itis, done ornot. Don’t 
come back without it, for 
* the shop will be burned 
this evening ; I saw it all 
in a dream last night.” 

Immediateiy after 
breakfast her sister went 
for the watch, but was told 
it was not yet mended. 

“ How long will it take 
to do?” she asked. 

“ About an hour,”’ the 
man answered. 

“Very well, then,” she 
said ; “I will wait for it,” 

So she sat down, and 
waited patiently until it 
was repaired, for her sis- 
ter was in a most excited 
state of mind about it, and 
would have been greatly 
annoyed if she had re- 
turned without it. 

That evening at seven 
o’clock the house took 
fire, and the flames spread 
so rapidly that it was im- 
possible to save anything; 
and-had the watch been 
left there, it would have 
been destroyed. 


A friend who lived in 
the country had for some 
time past been missing 
various things. That 
there was a thief in the 
housé could not be doubt- 
ed, but who it was it was 
impossible to find out. 
Bread, meat, butter, bot- 
tles of wine, ale, etc., all 
disappeared in the most 
unaccountable manner, 
and always in the night. 
That none of the servants 
left-the house at night 
was an ascertained fact, 
and it was equally certain 
that no one entered from 
without. How, then, were 
the articles conveyed 
away? And by whom? 
These were questions 
which puzzled Mrs. 
M , and caused her 
a good dea! of anxiety. 
At last she dreamed 
one night that she was 
standing in the garden, 
and looking toward the 
house, she saw in the 
moonlight a man’s figure 
glide up the avenue, and 
stand under the window 
of one of the servants’ 
rooms. Presently the window was softly open- 
éd, and a basket well filled with provisions was 
let down by a rope. The person below untied 
the basket, and quickly disappeared amongst the 
surrounding trees. rope was then drawn 
up again, and the window very gently closed. 
On awaking next morning, Mrs. M——— told her 
husband of her strange dream. It made such an 
impression: on her that at length she persuaded 
her husband to watch in the garden that night. 
So, accordingly, he and one of his sons stationed 
themselves in a little summer-house in the gar- 
den, which commanded a view of the window in 
question, I may as well mention that neither 
of them had the least faith in any kind of dreams 
or visions, What, then, was their astonishment 
when they beheld the very figure described by 
Mrs. M—— glide softly up the avenue, and stand 
under the window, which was opened, and the 
basket let down, all exactly as she had told them! 
Before, however, the man had time to make off, 
they rushed out and seized him. He was brought 
into the house, and the police were sent for. 
They immediately recognized him as a very bad 
character—a returned convict. The wretched 
woman who was his partner in guilt was his moth- 
er. They were both tried at the next assizes, and 
punished as they deserved. 
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FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avraor or “Tus Rervgn or tie Native,” “Fak 
FeoM THE Mapping Crown,” “Tar Distnactep 
Youne Preaouen,” Ero. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Tue shepherd on the east hill could shout out 
lambing intelligence to the shepherd on the west 
hill, over the intervening town chimneys, without 
great inconvenience to his voice, so nearly did the 
steep pastures encroach upon the burghers’ back 
yards. And at night it was possible to stand in 
the very midst of the town, and hear from their 
native paddocks on the lower slopes of green- 
sward the mild lowing of the farmers’ heifers, 
and the profound, warm blowings of breath in 
which those creatures indulge. But the commu- 
nity which had jammed itself in the gorge thus 
flanked formed a veritable town, with a real mayor 
and corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

During a certain dark moist evening five-and- 
thirty years ago, when some of the above-men- 
tioned sounds were audible amid the equally sleepy 
ones of the borough, they were all completely 
eclipsed by a sudden and/ harsher noise, which 
resounded down the ancient high street, and 
caused the few pedestrians who were abroad to 
turn their heads. . It was the violent banging of 
the front door of one of the best private houses 
in the town; and with the closing of the door a 
man came down the steps which led from it. The 
lamp-light that now fell upon his face revealed 
equally with the hasty manner of his exit that 
he was in a ruffled and recalcitrant frame of 
mind. 

Reaching the edge of the glistening pavement, 
he stood still in a rigid attitude, looking on the 
ground. He was young, somewhat slenderly built, 
with eyebrows arched rather more than is usual- 
ly the case among men; and his hands, as they 
showed whitely against his dark coat, looked thin 
and small. By degrees his situation in the damp 
open air seemed to win away his mind from his 
previous thoughts to less perturbed ideas. The 
street was unusually still for the hour of seven in 
the evening; an increasing drizzle had prevailed 
since the afternoon, and now formed a gauze 
across the yellow lamps, and trickled with a gen- 
tle rattle down the heavy roofs of stone tile that 
bent the house ridges hollow-backed with its 
weight, and in some instances caused the walls 
to bulge outward in the upper story. In a few 
minutes he pulled on his gloves, opened his um- 
brella, turned quietly to the left, and went down 
the street. 

His walk took him past the little town-hall, the 
Black Swan Hotel, the mother church of St. Mary, 
until he reached a row of modern houses, each 
considerably smaller than the building he had 

come from, and paused at the second door, where- 
on was just visible by the light of a lamp a brass 
plate covered with water-drops, and bearing the 
words, “ Mr. Downe, Solicitor.” It was one of those 
two.and-two brick residences of no particular age, 
which are exactly alike wherever they are found, 
except in the dispositions of the people they con- 
tain. The visitor knocked, and while he waited 
closed his umbrella decisively, as if he knew that 
entry to this house would not be denied him. 

The apple-faced servant recognized him at 
once, and taking his umbrella, led him on to the 
door of a back parlor, whence the voices of chil- 
dren proceeded.. When shown in, he beheld a 
family group of father, mother, and three little 
girls, seated round the lamp-lit table, examining a 
pile of picture-books, in which the creeping things 
of the earth appeared to great advantage in skins 
of more positive color than they are accustomed 
to wear in the open air. 

“Come in, Mr. Barnet,” said the husband, with 
pleasure in his tone, and a smile on his plump, 
cheery, self-indulgent face. He rose and placed 
a chair for his fellow-townsman, from whose face 
the irritation had now quite passed away. 

Though they were old and very good friends, 

sarnet was a richer man than Downe, and this 

was to some extent perceptible in Downe’s man- 
ner to the visitor, though nothing of it showed in 


Barnet’s manner toward his host and hostess. 
Barnet’s position in the town was none of his 
own making; his father had been a very success- 


ful flax merchant in the same place, where the 
trade was still carried on as briskly as the small 
capacities of its quarters would allow. Having 
acquired a fair fortune, old Mr. Barnet had retired 
from business, bringing up his son as a gentleman 
burgher, and, it must be added, as a well-educated, 
liberal-minded young man. 

Before sitting down Barnet went the round of 
the room, touching the cheeks and patting the 
heads of the children, afterward chatting with the 
mother, and then including the whole group in a 
general survey. Though they could lay no special 
claim to elegance, they constituted a perfect scene 
of domestic cheerfulness and comfort, which Bar- 
net seemed to recognize very clearly; for, with 
the privilege of an old acquaintance, he remained 
silently thinking for some time, while the children 
resumed their occupation of turning over leaves. 

“How happy you are!” he said at length, half 
involuntarily. ‘‘’Tis a treat to come and see you, 
Downe—you fortunate fellow.” ‘ 

Mrs. Downe laughed, said something about the 
children being all well, and asked, “ How is Mrs. 
Barnet ?” 

“ Mrs. Barnet—is very well,” said the visitor, 
leaving off his meditative regard of the family, 
and looking at a flame in the fire. : 

Mrs. Downe seeriied to regret her inquiry, and 
her eye met that of her husband, more by acci- 
dent than by impulse, and bore with it an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the person who had last 
spoken. She immediately took up another thread 
of conversation—congratulated him on his elec- 


tion to the vacancy in the town-council; she | 


thought she had not seen him since. She did 
mean to call, but in some way she had failed to 


do so. 

“We should have been glad to see you. I— 
my wife would welcome you at any time, a8 you 
know. ... Yes, I am a member of the corporation 
—rather an inexperienced member, some of them 
say. Itis quite true; and I should have declined 
the honor as premature—having other things on 
my hands just now, too—if it had not been pressed 
upon me so very heartily.” 

“There is one thing you have on your hands 
which I can never quite see the necessity for,” 
said Downe, with good-humored freedom. “‘ What 
the deuce do you want to build that great new 
mansion for, when you have already got such an 
excellent house as the one you live in?” 

Barnet’s face acquired a warmer shade of color ; 
but as the question had been idly asked by the 
solicitor without lifting his eyes, he answered, aft- 
er a moment, without embarrassment, 

“Well, we wanted to get out of the town, you 
know; the house I am living in is rather old and 
inconvenient.” 

Mrs. Downe declared that he had chosen a 
pretty site for the new building. They would be 
able to see for miles and miles from the win- 
dows. Was he going to give ita name? She 
supposed so. 

Barnet thought not. There was no other house 
near that was likely to be mistaken for it. And 
he did not care for a name. 

“ But I think it has a name,” Downe observed. 
“TI went past—when was it?—this morning, and 
I saw something—‘ Chateau Kingdale,’ I think it 
was—stuck up on a board.” 

“Tt was an idea she—we had for a short 
time,” said Barnet, hastily. ‘“ But we have de- 
cided finally to do without a name—at any rate, 
such a name'as that. It must have been yes- 
terday that you saw it. It was taken down last 
night. ... Upon that matter I am firm,” he added, 
iml 


y. 

Downe murmured, in an unconvinced tone, that 
he thought it was that same day. 

A silence followed, which Barnet broke by 
saying, “ What is the matter with your thumb, 
Downe ?” 

“Oh, a slight gathering. I must have poison- 
ed it somehow.” He held up the ailing member, 
and looked at-it with interest. 

Barnet then observed that the bandage had 
been partly untied, and asked if they had been 

ing to dress it when he came in. He hoped 

e had not interrupted them. 

“Yes, we were,” said Mrs. Downe, “ but there 
is no hurry.” 

Barnet begged that nothing should be inter- 
rupted on his account. He had dropped in in the 
old-fashioned way of his bachelor days, and they 
were not to make an official visitor of him; they 
were to go on as if he were not there. ; 


er a bandage and some green leaves. “I have 
been advised to dress it with these—they are ex- 
cellent. If you apply the face of the leaf, it 
draws; if the back, it heals.” 

“No; the other way,” said Barnet. 

“Ts it?” she inquired, looking up with a little 
alarm ; “then I have been doing it wrong.” 

“Never mind; try it with the fresh ” said 
Downe. He stretched out his hand for the leaves, 
and in so doing struck the thumb against the 
edge of the precisely on the centre of the 
swelling. He swung it-rapidly up and down for 
a second or two, and turning very pale, leaned 
back in his chair and closed his eyes, as if over- 
come by sudden faintness. : 


cheeks, and kissed him a good half-dozen smacks. 
The children crowded ing, piteous- 


to keep the air away, when they withdrew, and 
“72 to cry. 

“He’s all right,” said Barnet, assuring] 
looking more at the wife than at the hus 
Almost at any other time—certainly during his 
fastidious bachelor years—he would have thought 
her a too demonstrative woman; but the circum- 
stances which had preceded his banging of the 
door that night made the unconsciousness of Mrs. 
Downe’s 80 affecting to his sense that his 
eye oa damp as he witnessed it. 

“ He isn’t all it!” said she, with a sound of 
burt feelings, some water from a vase of 
primroses, and wetting his face. 

“T meant that it was nothing serious,” said 
Barnet, gently. 

By this time, however, argument was needless, 
for Downe had opened his eyes. The children 
laughed through their tears, and Mrs. Downe tit- 
tered thankfully in unison. 

“Well, to be sure?!” cried the solicitor, stand- 
ing up, and forcing a ghastly smile to cross his 
white countenance—for form’s sake entirely, since 
it bore no relation whatever to his feelings. 
“What a stupid thing to do! and how it over- 
came me! I never felt anything like it before. 
The pain ran up my arm, overt my shoulder, and 
like a dart into my heart. Ob, I am well enough 
now, my dear; you needn’t fuss any more: you 
make a nonsensical piece of work about noth. 
ing!” And he pressed her aside. 

“But do sit down, Charles,” she begged, anxious- 
ly. “Yes, now, you must! ‘ Youcan not be strong, 
to faint like that. Dearest, do sit down! No, lie 
down on the couch, and I'll get you something.” 

_ “I really didn’t faint,” laughed Downe, draw- 
ing his hand across his pale brow. 

“You are very ill; you are as white as a sheet. 
Isn’t he, Mr. Barnet 9” 


Barnet admitted that Downe looked rather 





queer; that he would recover all the more quick- 
ly if he lay down as his wife bade him. “ Come, 


; how, it is not fair to slight her care for you in 


this way,” he said. 
Thus pressed, the solicitor did lie down, and his 


Thus entreated, Mrs. Downe took from a draw-_ 


ly, and 


round, 
ly, “‘ Poor papa!” till bidden by their mother not |. 





wife went to the sideboard, poured him out a 
glass of wine, the sofa cushions for 
him, and seated he: beside his head. When 
the two men had again fallen into conversation, 
Mrs. Downe took advan’ of her husband’s 
self-forgetfulness to steal his still unbandaged 
thumb into her lap, and gently wrap it up, watch- 
ing his face as she did so to learn if he betra: 
signs of pain. At last Downe suggested to her 
that it was time for the children to be put to bed, 
and she left the room with them to superintend 
that performance. 

Barnet, who had risen to open the door, closed 
it behind her, walked back to the fire-place, and 
drew out his watch. Making a mental note of 
the time, he slowly returned the watch to his 
pocket, and said, dryly: “Downe, you must be 
happy, if any man.is. I would have a hundred 
such thumbs as you've got, to receive such atten- 
tion as has been bestowed on you to-night.” 

“Well, yes, we get along pretty well here,” 
said Downe, complacently; “but perhaps not 
so well as you will when you get into the new 
house.” 

“JT am sorry to say that I rather misled you 
about that matter,” Barnet answered, revealing 
an internal bitterness hitherto quite suppressed ; 
“but I could not say before them, just now, 
what was the exact truth. That house, Downe, 
is none of my ordering. The house I me 

is enough for me, as you supposed. It 
ples = freehold ; it was built by my grand- 
father, and is stout enough for a castle; the roof 
is entirely of oak, I believe. My father was born 
there, lived there, and died there. I was born 
there, and have always lived there; yet I must 
needs build a new one.” 

“Why do you?” said Downe. 

“Why dol? To preserve peace in the house- 
hold. I do anything for that; but I don’t suc- 
ceed. I was firm in resisting ‘Chateau King- 
dale,’ however; not that I would not have put 
up with the absurdity of the name, but it was 


too much to have your house christened aftér : 


Lord Kingdale because your wife once had a fan- 
cy for him. If you had only witnessed what I 
witnessed this evening before coming here, you 
would think all attempt at reconciliation 


sping his 


creasing shine made itself visible 
ders, till at last they quite glistened with wet. 
The murmur from the grew 


| 
il 
if 


FF 


way-side, standing in 
being divided from the 


3 ie 
rE 


E 
i 


knocked at the cottage i 
When he had patiently waited min 

to lead any man in ordinary cases to 

the door was heard to open, though it 

sible to see by whose hand, there 

in the Barnet said, at random, “ 


‘A youthful voice assured him that she did live 
there, and by a sudden after-thought asked him 
sabes waghies It would soon get a ligh 


: 
i 


i 


i} 


8 
fe 


opened a door in the side of 


square ancient face and a white pi 
net went forward at the same moment, and on 
entering the room closed the door behind him, 
pausing till he heard the retreating footsteps of 
c 


less. You, in your happy home, know nothing ’] the 


about such things, and God forbid that you 
should !” 

Downe corrected his previous smiling manner, 
and there was a silence, during which the com- 

ions were lost in th t. Soon after, Mrs. 

whe re-appeared, when remarked that 
it was time for him to return, bade the couple 
good-night, and left them. 

He went slowly back toward his own door. 
The manner of his walk showed that the domes- 
tic scene just witnessed had much impressed him. 
It was precisely what he had gone to see, as a re- 
lief to the lurid his own home so 
constantly presented. Yet he almost wished that 
he had not The contrast was too great, 
and his mind fell back into the past, till he said, 
mentally, “So might it have been with me.” 





remained with open eyes. These were ever 
somewhat less prompt to exclude customers than 
the others: ee ere sary a bell 


more passive than hasty he stepped agai 
ee eee 
merly followed, turning down part of the old 
street which led due southward. Here, 
his family had no more to do with the flax man- 
ee ee him 
on 


“Robinson, late manager at Barnet’s.” The sight 
led him to reflect upon his father’s busy life, and 
he questioned if it had not been far happier than 
his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and 
presently open ground appeared between them on 
either side, the tract on the right hand rising to 
a higher level, till it merged in a knoll. On the 
summit a row of builders’ scaffold poles probed 
the indistinct sky like spears, and at their bases 
could be discerned the lower courses of a build- 
ing lately begun. Barnet slackened his pace, and 
stood for a few moments without leaving the cen- 
tre of the road, apparently not much interested 


if in the sight, till suddenly his eye was caught by 


a post in the fore part of the ground, bearing a 
white board at the top. He went to the rails, 
vaulted over, and walked in far enough to discern 
painted upon the board, “Chateau Kingdale.” 

A dismal irony seemed to lie in the words, and 
its effect was to irritate him. He stuck his um- 
brella into the sod, and seized the post with both 
hands, as if intending to loosen and throw it 
down. Then, like one bewildered by an opposi- 
tion which would exist none the less though its 
manifestations were removed, he allowed his arms 
to sink to his side. 

“Let it be,” he said to himself. “TI have de- 
clared there shall be peace—if possible.” 

Taking up his umbrella, he quietly left the in- 


He found himself in an apartment which was 


simply and neatly though not poorly furnished ; 
ev ing, from the miniature chiffonier to the 
shi little ype which formed the 


daguerreoty 

central ornament of the mantel-piece, in 
scrupulous order. The picture was incl by 
a frame of embroidered card-board—evidently 
the work of feminine hands—and it represented a 
thin-faced, elderly lieutenant in the navy. From 
behind the lamp on the table a female form now 
rose into view: it was a young girl, and a resem- 
blance between her and the portrait was easily 
econ Se ee eee 

some occupation on the other e lamp 
as to have barely found time to realize that her 


visitor was a gentleman. Hs 

They remained standing for a few seconds 
without The face that confronted Bar- 
net hada outline ; the Raffaelesque oval 


But her features did not do justice to this splen- 
did beginning: Nature had recollected that she 
was not in Italy; and the young lady’s linea- 
ments, though not so inconsistent as to make her 
lain, would have been accepted rather as. pleas- 
than as correct.. Her hair was brushed plain- 
ly over her forehead, and her dress was black. 
as sacigiell Giawtasion which, ee imeges on 
the retina, remained with her for a moment after 
edespcoticine 5 oar chater gear eT 
into a reserved, half-proud, slightly indignant 
in which the blood diffused itself quickly 
across her cheek, and additional brightness broke 
shade of her rather heavy eyes. 
“TI know I have no business here,” he said, an- 
the look. “But I had a great wish to 
and inquire how you were. You can 
your hand to me, as an old acquaintance ?” 
ae otek en ation 
. ve no t to upon you 
oe she coldly 


trouble you often, Lucy.” 

“T have not had the honor of a visit from you 
for a very long time, certainly, and I did not ex- 
pect it now,” she said, with the same stiffness in 
her air. “I hope Mrs. Barnet is very well?” 

“Yes, yes,” he impatiently returned. “For 
God’s sake, don’t let us talk of her—for a few 
minutes at least!” 

“But she is your wife, sir,” said the young 
girl, tremulously. . 

The unwonted tones of a man’s voice in that 


roosting in its cage 
re hastily, and pee pea te 

e went and stilled it by laying 
the cage, and murmuring a a a 
might partly have been done to still ‘i 

“T didn’t come to talk of Mrs. Barnet,” he pur- 
sued; “I came to talk of you, of yourself alone ; 
to inquire how are getting on since your 
great loss.” And he turned toward the portrait 
of her father. 

“T am getting on nicely, thank you. 
force of her utterance was, however, scarcely 
borne out by her look. 

Barnet courteously reproached himself for not 
having guessed a thing so natural; and to dissi- 
pate all embarrassment, added, as he bent over 

table, “ What were doing when I came? . 





them—only 
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gave time: I have to get three dozen done by the 
end of the month.” 


“You not to do it, There was a time 
when I should have said you must not. Well, I 
almost wish I had never seen light with my own 
eyes when I think of that !” 

“Ts this a time ee me for recalling such mat- 
ters ?” pede — dignity. “ lr agen to 
have a respect for me, and for your- 
self. Don’t speak apy more as you have ak 
en, and don’t come again. I can not think that 
this visit is serious, or was closely considered by 

» . . 
7: Considered : well, I came to see you as an 


ening 
little from myself; and when I saw how happy 


he was with his wife and family around him, 
though with only one-tenth of my income and 


“ Before that can be the case, a little more time 
must pass,” said Miss Savile, quietly—“ a time 
long enough for me to regard with some calm- 
ness what at present I remember far too im 
tiently, though it may 
Indeed, you must have forgotten it long before 

acted as 


ee 
vehemently : “But always remember this, t 
if you had written to me only one little line after 

ing, I declare I should have 


e out 


“ Well, I don’t know anything about that; but 
as there had been nothing said by you 
me any right to send you a letter, I did not send 
one. You had made me no promises, and I did 
poder bse ee ip rproutinn ne Hag ach hey 
accused you of doing so to anybody. should, 
indeed, be weak and foolish if I were to accuse 


feel that she was more capable ey wee oes 
happy. It was destiny—accident—I don’t know 
what. You were the woman to make me happy, 
and I let you elip, like the foolish man that I 
was. 

“Oh, Mr. Barnet,” she said, almost in tears, 
“don’t go on about the subject to me; I am the 
wrong one to console. Think, sir: you should 
ee en ree ES eee 

wn | 


“Tt would—it would indeed,” he said, hastily. 


ne eee in doing this, and I won’t do it 
in. 


aga : 
»: to make it up with Mrs. Barnet, if you 
have ”’ she continued, with gentle solici- 
tude, as she followed him to the door of the room. 
“Don’t you think my have offered pare. 
cation on your ? Perhaps you may have 
said in a moment of haste that you married her 
Oe ee eee thing? 
—and nothing w exasperate a woman more 
than that.” 
an we bend. “T have never done it,” 
“Well, you don’t know that I should have ac- 
cepted you, even if you had asked mre to be your 
wife.” And she looked up to add, in a voice of 
soothing playfulness: “My family was so much 
foe tee vonre, even before I lost.my dear 
oe ees your friends would have 


“Your would soon have won them 
” said smiling y. 
She archi : “Now never mind 


es | Thave kept sa: 80, and stay- 
ing oa hy more he 
Heaven bless you for a dear 


dreary level his were in a state w' 
showed Waar Gi sea ck radiating from 
each flame into the surrounding air. 

On the other side of the Barnet observed 
a man under an umbrella, walking parallel with 
himself. Presently this man left the footway, 
and gradually converged on Barnet’s course. 
The latter then saw that it was Charlson, a sur- 
son was @ man not without ability, yet he did not 


was a 
. coddle; he with men instead of with 
women; he married a instead of 
one of the town young iadies ; he was given 





to conversational buffoonery. Moreover, his look 
was quite erroneous. Those only proper features 
in the family doctor, the quiet eye, and the thin 
straight passionless lips which never curl in pub- 
lic either for or for scorn, were not his ; 
he had a full curved mouth, and a bold black eye 
that made timid people nervous. His compan- 
ions were what in old times would have been called 
a companions—an ae which, though 
of irreproachable root, suggests fraternization car- 
tied to the point of unscrupulousness, All this 
was against him in the little town of his \ 

Charlson had been in difficulties, and to oblige 
him Barnet had put his name to a bill; and, as 
he had expected, was obliged to meet it when it 
fell due. It had been only a matter of fifty 
pounds, which Barnet could well afford to lose, 
and he bore no ill-will to the thriftless ——— 
on account of it; though Charlson had a little 
too much brazen indifferentism in his composition 
to be altogether a desirable acquaintance. 

“T hope to be able to make that little bill 
business right with you in the course of three 
weeks, Mr. Barnet,” said Charlson, with hail-fel- 
low friendliness, 

Barnet replied good-naturedly that there was 
no hurry. 

This particular three weeks had moved on in 
advance of Charison’s present with the precision 
of a shadow for some considerable time. 

“T’ve had a dream,” Charlson continued. Bar- 
net knew from his tone that the surgeon was 
ing to begin his characteristic nonsense, and iia 
not encourage him. “I’ve had a dream,” repeat- 
ed Charlson, who required no encouragement. 
“T dreamed that a gentleman, who has been very 
kind to me, married a haughty lady in haste, be- 
fore he had quite forgotten a nice little girl he 
knew before, and that one wet evening, like the 
present, as I was walking up the harbor road, I 
ta him come out of that dear little girl’s present 
abode. 


Barnet glanced toward the speaker. The rays 


‘from a neighboring lamp struck through the driz- 


zle under Charison’s umbrelle, so as just to il- 
luminate his face against the shade behind, and 
show that his eye was turned up under the outer 
corner of its lid, whence it leered with impish 
—, as he thrust his tongue into his 


“Come,” said Barnet, gravely, “ we'll have no 
more of that.” 
“No, no—of course not,” Charlson hastily an- 
swered, seeing that his humor had carried him 
too far, as it had done many times before. He 
was profuse in his. apologies, but Barnet did not 
ly. Of one thing he was certain—that scan- 
was a plant of quick root, and that he was 

— to obey Lucy’s injunction for Lucy’s own - 
e, 


(ro BE cowTINVED.) 





GLIMPSES OF SWEDEN. 


Tue houses in Sweden are mostly built of wood, 
and the crevices between the timbers are tightly 
calked with moss. In many country districts 
they are colored a deep red by ochre mixed with 
rye flour, which serves in lieu of paint. Fre- 
quently a big ladder stands propped against the 
front, to serve in case of fire, for, as the roofs are 
tiled With wood, a few sparks from the chimney 
may easily suffice to set them in a blaze. Some- 
times beside the ladder is h a monster rake, 
which is used to strip the bi i from 
the roof. Open fires are rarely used, the rooms 
being mostly warmed with large white stoves of 
earthenware, in shape like a big shower-bath, 
which doubtless are effective, but have not a 
cheerful fireside sort of look. 

It is a common thing in Sweden for the belfry 
to be built of wood, and placed a few yards from 
the church. This is the case at Séderkypping, 
where the beams that buttress and support the 
belfry are protected from the weather by small 
wooden tiles, or shingles. The church-yards ap- 
pear mostly to be kept with care and reverence, 


‘flowers being freshly put or planted on the gra 


and seats placed beside them for the use o! 
mourners, laudatory epitaphs seem not at 
all in favor with the nigecame- Ba: - a in- 
scription is as short as possi! y appar- 
ently is looked upon in Sweden as the soul of 
tombstone writing. The history of a life is often 
told in two short lines. Even the very dates are 
abbreviated sometimes in a manner rather busi- 
ness-like. The record in some cases will stand 
simply thus: “Fédd 4/5/1882. Déd 8/11/58.” 
This, however, is more commonly expanded into, 
“Hen war fidd den 6 Sep. 1867, Déd den 6 
Dec. 1876.” Or there is a variation such as, 


y ques- 
tion, “What shall we have for dinner?” sinks 
into 
query, “ 
about 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A.mosr simultaneously with the announcement that 
the ice cqmpanies in the vicinity of New York were 
about to make an enormous increase in the price 
of ice to consumers, came the news that in Eastern 
Maine immense amounts of ice were being cut and 
stored. The rumor that there was a scarcity of ice in 
this vicinity set le in Maine, where there is an 
abundance of this modity, busily at work. On 
the Penobscot River, expecially in the vicinity of Ban- 
gor, it seemed as if half the inhabitants were harvest- 
ing ice, with an increasing demand for men, horses, 
lumber to cover the ice, and tools for cutting. While 
it is true that the ice crop on the Lower Hudson has 
been a failure this season, it is by no means true that 
it has failed everywhere. On the contrary, in North- 
ern New York, in Canada, and in Maine there has 
been a great abundance of ice. Local scarcity of an 
article does not, in these days of easy transportation, 
necessitate the quadrupling its price. The argument 
of the ice companies that there is great waste in 
transporting and delivering ice is not very potent, be- 
cause everybody knows that there is waste, and that 
there was as much last year as there will be this year. 

When ice is reasonably cheap, consumers use freely, 
especially in the warm weather, when it is such a lux- 
ury; but when it is exorbitantly high, they enforce a 
rigid economy, which makes half the ordinary quan- 
tity taken amply sufficient for household needs, If 
ice is always protected by a dry blanket, and cut with 
cate, great waste may be prevented. 

This seems a favorable time for experiments with 
ice-machines, There are some very successful ones in 
operation, and others are to have their capabilities 
tested in April. 


There are four firms that monopolize the manufac- 
ture of quinine in the whole United States, They seem 
to be not contented with the enormous wealth they 
have acquired, but complain against the removal of the 
duty on quinine. Their idea of what is well for the 
country appears to be that on the things which are 
used in manufacturing quinine there should be no tax 
or duty, but that on quinine itself there should be a 
duty. Perhaps of all medicinal agents quinine is the 
most important ; to thousands and thonsands it is at 
times an essential agent of health and life. The laws 
of the country should be such as to make a necessity 
like this as easily obtainable ag possible by all—the 
poor as well as the rich. No monopoly should be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of its being made more ac- 
cessible to millions of the poor in our land who need it. 

The great whale which recently excited general cu- 
riosity in this city was caught in Cape Cod Bay, by 
the use of an instrument known as the bomb-lance. 


. Its extreme length was sixty-five feet, its largest di- 


ameter fifteen feet, and the mouth was large enough 
to admit a ship’s long-boat, crew and all. The esti- 
mated amount of oil it contained was forty barrels. 





The following incident comes from Mallona, near 
Bilbao, in Spain. A little child that had been baptized 
by a Catholic priest died. The father, however, had 


‘was_ecized and placed ia the receiving vault, while 
priest and father appealed to the Governor. He re- 
ferred the matter to the Minister at Madrid, who tele- 
graphed that “parents have the right to decide for 
themselves in what cemeteries the bodies of their chil- 
dren shall be buried.” 





Memphis, Tennessee, is introducing a new system 
of sewerage, and substituting for its rotten wood 
pavement one of stone. The people could take no 
better preventive measures against the yellow fever. 


The trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History make the pleasant announcement that the in- 
stitution is free from debt. A deficiency which last 
ee or an ance ar teaser ok eek 
the li ty of the Board of Trustees, and a small 
balance remains to the credit of the Museum. The 
Museum is open to the public four days in the week, 





study. There are large airy rooms in the upper por- 
tion of the Museum, where full opportunity is given 
to students who desire to investigate any particular 
branch of study. 





Prince Pau! Demidoff is reputed to be worth more 
than $50,000,000, The founder of the family, Nikita 
Demid6ff, was the son of a serf at the time of Peter 
the Great. He became a blacksmith and armorer, 
and acquired a large fortune in his trade. He estab- 
lished for the Russian government the first fron foun- 


and 

after this, the Czar presented it, with all its depend- 
encies, to him. Nikita’s son explored rich mines of 
copper, silver, and gold found in the valleys of the 
Irtish and Obi rivers, and erected a foundry, which is 
at this time still the largest in Siberia. 


An arctic expedition is now being fitted out ander 
the supervision of Captain H. W. Howgate, and is ex- 


thankfully 
Howgate if sent to him at Washington, 


The sale of the second part of the Brinley collection 





which were sent at different times to # clergyman of 





this city. The guilty person, having departed from 
this city, was arrested in Baltimore, and committed to 
the Tombs in this city. Why this man Williamson 
selected a prominent clergyman to torment seems un- 
explainable; and. whether the.design was mere mis- 
chief, or to extort money, is not easy to say. Doubt- 
less the usual plea of insanity will be offered in his 
behalf. Certainly, if he is insane, he should be put 
where he will cause no.farther annoyance to the pub- 
lic; and if: he is not insane, no mercy should be shown 
him ; for this is not the first offense of the kind he has 
committed. 





On March 97 the ship Constellation, provided by the 
Secretary of the Navy, by governmental authority, to 
convey to Ireland gifts for the famine sufferers, start- 
ed on her voyage. The freight consisted chiefly of 
over 8300 barrels of provisions, and some clothing. 





By the recent agreement made by our government 
with the Ute chiefs, each adult Ute is to receive 160 
acres of land in fee-simple, which he can cultivate for 
his support, instead of hunting over the vast tract 
now occupied by the tribes. The Ute delegation who 
have been in Washington, and to whom this agree- 
ment was presented, are confident of obtaining the 
consent of their people to the whole arrangement with 
our government. But the query has naturally been 
raised, What security can the Indian feel on this land 
when he can claim the protection of no law to defend 
him in the possession of it? As tie law now stands, 
he is not recoghized as a “ person,” and has no legal 
right to any personal property. What is to be done 
about this? 





It is announced that there will be at Lucerne in 1881 
a Swiss Agricultural Exhibition, which will continue 
ten days. 





The London Telegraph relates a strange story which 
has come from Norway. About the middle of Febru- 
ary, a8 some fishermen were hauling in their nets in 
one of the fiords on the western coast not far from 
Bergen, they sighted a singular object some distance 
from them. At first they fancied it was some sea 
monster, but when curiosity overcame fear, and they 
approached the mystery, they discovered it was a 
smashed and dismantled railway carriage, with the 
words “ Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway” painted on 
it. There was a portmanteau inside containing cloth- 
ing; and it is supposed that it was one of the relics 
of the Tay Bridge disaster, separated from the other 
carriages, and floated out to sea by the tide. 

March brought the heaviest storms of the season— 
snow, rain, and severe gales. ? 

An Italian medical journal contains a letter from one 
Dr. Rudolff, announcing the discovery of a rapid rem- 
edy for colda. While suffering with a severe catarrhal 
cold, he happened to chew a twig of the eucalyptus, 
and swallowed some of the bitter aromatic juice. To 
his surprise he found that in the course of half an hour 
the nasal catarrh had d' red. Some days later 
he was seized with another attack from a fresh expo- 
sure, when the same treatment was followed by an 
equally fortunate result. He then prescribed the rem- 
edy to several of his patients, all of whom were bene- 
fited. He believes that this treatment is only suitable 
in-acute cases. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


René sternly reproaches Nana for having jilted him. 
With no less gentleness Nana answers, ‘‘ What would 
— mon ?# You know I am already engaged to 

aul, Jean, Charles, Alphonse, and “Henri!” |“ We 
could crowd a little,” i the aspirant, humbly. 

A Chicago man has a woman's tooth grafted into his 


jaw, and now ev time he passes a millinery store 
that tooth fairly aches to drag him up to the window. 








A man very much in debt being reprimanded by his 
friends for his disgraceful situation, and the anxiety of 
a debtor being urged by them in very strong expres- 
sions: “ Ah, may be the case,” said he, “ with a 
person who thinks of paying.” 











No matter how prospe their b may be, 
whalers and lard-makers always have trying times, 
Why is a riddle guessed by a father impossible to be 


—_— y Ad other member of the family ?—Because 
t is pa’s ing out. 





A lady hearing the remark that the storm signal was 
set, inquired what that meant; and being told that the 
8i t at Washington now watches the 
weather, and telegraphs in advance «!l over the coun- 
try, replied, “Now isn’t that convenient for washer- 
women 





When a Boston gir! is presented with a bouquet, she 
says, “Oh, how deliciously sweet! ita fragrance im- 
pean the en atmosphere of the room.” A 

wn-East - simply says, “It smells scramptious— 
thanks, Reu 9 





= day at dinner. Ney) a Cpomenp + as “me 
‘our-year-old ’o can’t say. h 

the tather 2 Canse 4 
nothing 


cent reply. 


“How do like 
of her Tittle girl « 


everso much 
asked her | » “Well,” eaid the child, trying to 
think of a good reason, “‘ he has a better complexion.” 








Consrperats Moraes (fo governess). “‘ Mies Smith, 
don’t let Alfred and Jennie sit’down on the damp 
grees, for fear eatch cold. When they are 

you can sit 


and take them on your lap.” 
There is a in Keokuk, Iowa, who is six 
Seavey Gales AA and che tn eemneed tobe married. 
‘The man who won her did it in these words: 


0% beanty set my sou! aglow ; 
77a wed it or ones ‘ 
Man wants but here below, 

But wants that little long.” 


Anna. “ How I do love pets! before I was married 
I always had a monkey.” 
utuvr. “ And what have you now ?” 
Anna. “ You.” 


“ Are you the mail-carrier?” she asked of the Hi- 
bernian postman. “Faith, an’ de ye think oi’m the 
famale carrier?” he asked, as he looked toward the 
sky with his nose. 














Dr. Johneon had a habit of very fast, and using 
his fingers in place of his fork. day the ic was 
femmes fhe yc & company, when a young wit 
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MY HEROES. 


In grand and stately phalanx 
My glorious heroes stand ; 
They wear no glittering helmet, 
They wield no flashing brand ; 
No shield nor coat of armor 
Have they to make them brave: 
Their chosen, only weapon 
A barn-yard inmate gave. 
When common men have perished, 
No earthly trace we find: 
The souls of these my heroes 
Rose and remained behind. 
To lowly dust and ashes 
Though mortal flesh hath gone, 
No grave can ever hide them— 
Their very lives live on. 


Each chose a noble mistress, 
And low before her throne 
Vowed service and devotion 
To her, and her alone. 
These bowed them down to Letters, 
Those chose the Poet’s part; 
Each took his vows upon him 
With. stout and eager heart. 


Ah! he that chose Religion 

Wore oft a martyr’s crown, 
And he who bowed to Science 

In blocd hath laid him down. 
But ours the shining fabric 

Their patient toil hath wrought; 
We have it for our birthright, 

The heritage of Thought. 


What hath the sword accomplished, 
Or lance by warrior hurled ?— 
The weapon of my heroes 
Hath changed the whole wide world. 
By faith they Jearned to labor 
Through dust and toil and tears, 
And now they live forever 
Through all the tide of years. 


And I—I live among them: 
I have on yonder shelves 
The spirits of my heroes, 
Their very souls and selves. 
Sometimes a dainty fairy 
Within my study looks; 
To her that stately phalanx 
Are only “ Papa’s books.” 





WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Neary all travellers agree that there is an 
indefinable beauty about Worcester Cathedral, 
though why this edifice should impress the mind 
more than many other of the English minsters it 
is difficult to say, since its exterior is extremely 
plain, and totally devoid of all labored ornamenta- 
tion. The proportions are certainly on a grand 
scale: it is in length 514 feet, in breadth 78 feet, 
and in height 88 feet, while the tower, which rises 
from the cross aisle, reaches an altitude of 200 feet. 
Its characteristic excelience undoubtedly consists 
in its height, space, and the lightness of its archi- 
tecture, to which the lofty pinnacles, rising from 
every termination of the building, as well as from 
the tower, contribute not a little. The building 
is, in all respects, a noble specimen of the simple 
Gothic, nor is its simplicity at all affected by the 
diversities of architectural style naturally arising 
from its being executed by different workmen and 
at different periods. 

The foundations of Worcester Cathedral were 
laid in 1084 by Wutrstan IL, bishop and saint, 
of whom so many anecdotes are told. Wo.rstan 
was born at Long Itchington, in Warwickshire. 
Both his father and mother embraced monasti- 
cism in mature life; and their son, after having 

been educated at the great monastery of Peter- 
borough, becam¢ himself a monk at Worcester, 
and eventually the prior of the convent. At this 
period Wutrstan had a keen liking for the plea- 
sures of the table, and particularly enjoyed roast 
goose. Boiled meats were generally placed on- 
the Anglo-Saxon table, and special directions had 
therefore to be given when anything roast or fried 
was to be prepared. The order was given by 
Wetrstan that a roast goose should be made 
ready for his dinner. He then went about his 
ordinary business. There were many clients of 


the bishop to whom he had to pay attention, and 
he was involved in secular duties. He had not 
broken his fast when he was called upon to say 


mass. In due time he entered the church, ex- 
tremely hungry, and passed into the chancel, near 
to which, unfortunately, the kitchen was placed. 
A whiff of goose affected his olfactory nerves ; the 
savor interfered with his devotions ; his thoughts 
wandered to his dinner ; his conscience reproach- 
ed him. Immediately his resolution was formed. 
Then and there he vowed before the altar that 
from that time forth he would never taste meat. 
True to his vow, he remained all his life a vege- 
tarian, except upon festivals, when he regaled 
himself upon fish. What was a fast to others 
was a luxury to him. 

In spite of his piety, Wutrstan had his ene- 
mies, The records say that Archbishop Lanrranc 
attempted to*have him deposed for “ insufficien- 
cy.” To rebut this charge the saint produced 
striking evidence. He struck his pastoral staff 
so far and so firm into the tomb of Epwarp the 
Confessor that no one but himself could remove 
it. Worstan seems to have given offense by 
his extreme attention to public morals. At one 
time during his the hair was permitted 


by persons of all: ranks to grow to a 
very great length, which induced the pious bish- 
op to preach with severity against such an 


effeminate fashion. Finding that his sermons had 
not all the effect he wished them to have, an an- 
cient author tells us that when any one bowed 
down before him to receive his blessing, he cut 
off a lock of his hair with a little sharp knife 


ed him to shorten the rest in like fashion, de- 
nouncing dreadful judgments against such as re- 
fused to comply with his commands. 
The original church upon whose site WuLrstaN 
laid the foundations of the present cathedral was 
dedicated to St. Perzr, but we can not suppose 
its workmanship to have been very fine, as it was 
built by the Saxons. A short time before the 
Conquest it was burned by Harpicanvrs, and its 
ruins were removed not a long time afterward by 
the order of Wutrstan. The pious bishop is said 
to have wept when he saw his workmen execut- 
ing his orders previous to the erection of a new 
church and monastery. Some of his attendants 
endeavored to comfort him by the argument that 
the church was about to be raised in greater 
splendor, and that the increased number of holy 
monks required more extensive accommodations. 
Wotrstan answered: “I think far otherwise. We 
poor wretches destroy the works of our forefa- 
thers only to get gt praise to ourselves. 
That happy age of holy men knew not how to 
build stately churches, but under any roof they 
offered themselves living temples unto God, and 
by their examples incited those under their care 
to do the same; but we, on the contrary, neglect- 
ing the care of souls, labor to heap up stones.” 
In 1113 the cathedral as well as the town and 
castle of Worcester were greatly injured by fire. 
Wit1am of Malmesbury relates that this event 
was foretold by Wurstax. He also tells us that 
the whole city and all the rest of the churches 
were burned with the cathedral. At the same 
time he throws a most prodigious doubt over his 
whole narrative by insisting that the tomb of the 
founder or rebuilder and the mat on which the 
people kneeled before his shrine were not in the 
least damaged, or even discolored by the smoke, 
nor did any ashes fall near them. On this occa- 
sion the cathedral escaped ; but in 1202, at East- 
er-tide, it was burned, together with all the build. . 
ings and offices attached to it. During the whole 
of the year before, great miracles had been mani- 
fested at the tomb of Wutrsran, and many sick 
persons were said to be cured there daily. Ac- 
cordingly on St. Giles’s Day, which occurs in Sep- 
tember, Husert Water, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, went to Worcester, with other bishops, to 
inquire into the truth of the reported miracles. 
Certain monks of Worcester took his favorable 
judgment to Rome, and in the following year 
Wu rstan was canonized by Pope Innocent IIL, 
who so far honored the new English saint as to 
compose a prayer for his office. 
From this time offerings poured in daily at the 
tomb of St. Wu.rsran, and it was no doubt with 
the wealth thus acquired by the monastery that 
the cathedral was restored. A general repair 


kins, prebendary of the cathedral, that the greater 
part of the buildings, consisting of the hall, re- 
fectory, cloister, water-gate, etc., were all built be- 
tween 1320 and 1386 by Bishop WakeEFIELp, who 
also lengthened the body of the edifice by adding 
two arches to the west end. The north aisle 


had previously been vaulted by Bishop Cosnam. 


Bishop WakEFIELD is said also to have built the 
north porch—an elegant specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the period. 

From this time until the unhappy contest be- 
tween Charles I. and his Parliament no particu- 
lar alterations took place, but the dilapidations 
which then occurred may be easily imagined from 
what is said in a work prepared by a contempo- 
rary writer, called ’s Survey. Here we 

are informed that when. the whole Parliamentary 

Army had arrived from London, under command 

of the Earl of Essex, the first thing that the sol- 

diery undertook was the profanation of the ca- 

thedral, destroying the organ, breaking most of 

the beautiful painted windows in pieces, and with 

the “most barbarous sanctity” defacing the tombs 

of the dead. Not content with this, they brought 

their. horses into the cathedral, and built fires, 

and established there their guard-rooms. “To 

make their wickedness more complete,” adds our 

author, “ they rifled the library, with the records 

and evidences of the church, tore the Bibles and 

service-books belonging to the choir, and dressed 

up their dragoons in the surplices and other vest- 

ments, in which they afterward paraded the streets 
of the city.” 

These devastations have since been in a great 
measure repaired. Much was done in the early 
part of our own century, when great improve- 
ments were made net only in the exterior archi- 
tecture, but in the interior regulations and ar- 
rangements. Indeed, after all that it has suffered, 
Worcester Cathedral stands alone among the ca- 
thedrals of England in the gratification it affords 
those who admire the grand and simple in archi- 
tecture. The tower has been by some called 
heavy, and not, perhaps, without reason, particu- 
larly in the upper tier of ornamented windows. 
Much curious work, however, may be seen on its 
sides, as well as some ancient statues. These 
represent the Virgin with the Child Jesus, St. 
Wutrstan, St. Oswatp, and other dignitaries and 
prelates connected with the cathedral. In this 
tower is the bell-room, which contains a set of 
eight bells, each with a different inscription. 
The last is : 

“T sweetly to 
To teste the matt that teats tie soul.” 
As with most of the other 
much of the interest cometh as een 
centres in the monuments it contains. That of 
Dr. Joun Hoven, bishop of the see, and head of 





he carried about him for the purpose, and enjoin- 


Magdalen College, Oxford, is justly considered the 
finest the cathedral can boast of. It is a most 


superb piece of sculpture, exciting admiration 
from all beholders, and forever stam the fame 
of the artist, Rovsmuac. A full- effigy of 
the bishop reclines on the top of a sepulchre up- 
held by a figure of Religion. The inscription 
gives due praise to the “unbounded charity, the 
courteous affability, and the engaging condescen- 
sion” of the prelate, who is described as the “ ever- 
memorable President of Collége, Ox- 
ford, who, providentially for this nation, opposed 
the rage of popish superstition and tyranny.” A 
small bass-relief represents the president’s expul- 
sion from Magdalen, resulting from his opposi- 
tion to the measures by which James IT. — 
to re-introduce the Catholic faith into England. 
Hoven was made Bishop of Oxford in 1690, trans- 
lated to Coventry in 1699, and to Worcester in 
1717. He died at the age of ninety-three, having 
enjoyed the latter dignity for a period of over 
fifty-two years. 

The most interesting of the monuments is per- 
haps that of King Jonny. This is the most an- 
cient tomb existing in England of all the ances- 
tors of the present royal family since the Con- 
quest. The effigy of the monarch lies upon it, 
with his crown upon his head. The inscription, 
now become almost illegible, is “ Jonannes Rex 
Anglie.” In the right hand is a sceptre ; in the 
left a sword, the point of which is received in the 
mouth of a lion couchant at the king’s feet. The 
figure is as large as life, and on each side, on a 
level with the pavement, are two Ichral.im- 
ages, of smaller size, of the saints ‘ALD and 
Wutrstan, between whom he had desired to be 
buried, so that he might be secure from evil spir- 
its. With respect to the monarch himself, his- 
tory records that he died in October, 1216, in the 
fifty-first year of his very troublesome reign. 
From the annals of Water of Coventry it ap- 
pears that he died of dysentery, at Newark-upon- 
Trent, and that his body was carried to Worces- 
ter, but his bowels buried at Croxton, in the 
house of the Premonstratensian order. It was for 
many years supposed that this tomb was merely 
a cenotaph, and that the body lay actually buried 
in the Lady-chapel. In 1797, however, during 
the process of repairing the cathedral, the coffin 
containing the king’s remains was found at the 
bottom of the tomb on a level with the pavement. 
It was cut out of Higley marble, and was only 
covered with two elm boards. Part of the royal 
apparel was firm in texture, but the color was 
gone. A portion of the sword and leather sheath 
was lying on the left side of the body, but much 
mouldered. The boots on the feet were more 
perfect, and part of one of the robes appeared to 
have been embroidered. The head was covered 
with a close-fitti a erg appeared to 


a 
shortly after ru doubted 
that the body of the king had arrayed in 
the same apparel as that exhibited on his a 
Prince Arrnur, the eldest son of Henry . 
was born at Winchester, and died at Ludlow Castle 
in his sixteenth year. His remains were brought 
to this ca for interment, and his chantry, 
which fills the whole bay on the south side of 
the altar, is an exceedingly ch example of late 
and elaborate Gothic re. The sides are 
formed of open and closed panel-work, enriched 
with figures and heraldic devices, among which 
occur the rose, fetter-lock, and portcullis. The 
small figures, however, are rudely executed, and 


ports. In the central panel are the arms of the 
prince, with stags as supporters. At the west 
end is a small seated figure of Henry VII. The 
east end is covered by a rich mass of tabernacle- 
work with niches. In the central niche is a small 
figure of the Saviour on a cross, with angels 
swinging censors at the head. On either side 
are figures of saints, one of which is apparently 
St.Gzorcr. The whole has been terribly shat- 


centre of the chantry is the tomb of the prince, 
with shields and armorial bearings on the side 


Sonne atten 
which 


mers), St, Oswaxp, St. Wunrstan, W akerie.p, Pope 
Cirment VIL, and the humorous satirist Earur. 
The one name of all others, however, before which 
the light of every priest and. bishop pales is that 
of Huan Larner, who held his place but for the 
short period of four years. Hoven fought valiant- 
ly for the Protestant cause, but he lived in more 
favorable days, and triumphed over his enemies, 
while his predecessor perished at the stak: 

No reader of Chureh history but is familiar with 
the picture of the aged martyr as he was brought 
before his judges, dressed as in prison, with a cap 
on his head buttoned under his chin, a pair of 
spectacles hanging at his breast, a New Testa- 
ment under his arm, and a staff in his hand; and 
again, as he stood at the stake, exclaiming in tone 
of triumph to the companion at his side: “ Be of 


Master Riper, and play the man, | her 


We sie al a, light such a candle, by God’ 
y a 's 
Croce Regn apt weak Wh never be pat 

One of the incidents in Larnerr’s career not 
80 familiar, but showing the candor and simpli- 
city of the man, was a sermon he preached, in 





which occurs the passage describing his father, 
and at the same time revealing the manner in 


agreeably situated in England. Distant some 111 
miles from London, it stands in a vale 


pontiac re: these 

it on an eq’ ng in respects 

other city in England. On the western she af 
guutle cad well-weeted coin teemleaiegys Oo 
gentle and well-w Bw in the 
purple-tinted Malvern Hills. From these eleva- 
tions a fine view of the cathedral may be had, the 
central tower dividing the long level mass 
midway into two equal portions of the 
height. From the banks of the Severn on 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Avrnor or “Ar Hen Manor,” “ Bagp rm tur Bows,” 
“Brecarn on Honsenaocx,” “Warren's Worn,” 
“Unpsr One Roor,” “ Hien Sprnits,” nro. 





CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) 
AT THE “RISING SUX.” 


which Mr, Rutherford gave himself up to 
nc gtllpermn Mr. Helston comes do you 
ink my story about his having gone into the 
house of his own free-will will shape 4 
“He never will come out—that is,” added Mr. 
i his 


you say, he’s a man of his word.” 
“ Yes, Dick,” observed Mr. rd, speaking 

with great gravity, “ he’s all that, and much more 

besides. He’s an open- gen- 


pathos; “and, mind you, all that will 
help you to make him less of you, and 
inclined to believe your tale. you could 
contrive to appear a little drunk that night, which 
would account for your mistaking 
_ “Mistaking the Captin and Co. for his friends, 
you mean, and his 
~— gree ages ” 
ust so, also for forgetting the num- 
ber,” a go: 
“Poor Matthew !” said Mr. Rutherford, 
soliloquizing ; “it don’t seem a very nice return 
for his kindness to me, does it? It was his wife’s 


father, Dick he was a parson and a beak 
—as got me out of my down 
yonder, mostly, I think, for Miss Isabel’s sake 
as was 


“Oh, cuss his wife's father!” eried Mr. Dart- 
moor, with sudden exasperation at the introduc- 
tion of so extraneous a matter, “Who ever 


they are, just as the and no bloom- 
ing lie. It would Sarge gerd it 


Ever that child come, Master 
he’s another man: more bright and cheery like, 
° What! she to be all alone there, with 
her a for 1 all the win- 
ter night—and not to see him. allt No, 


Dick, I couldn’t do it.” 
“Well, I am darned! Of all the milk-and- 
| water chaps that ever kep’ a keb you are the wish- 











THERE was silence for a moment or two, during 
reflec. © © 
tion. “And when he comes out,” he resumed, 





being dragged into their house _ 
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the stag. 

But what is a water-flea? The term “ flea » 

was too indisposed to dispense pplied to these ani has not been dre. 

i the With her Presence up stairs. He had received | from any fancied likeness tp the insects which 
“another man” of Matthew, i the ki ies from i 





; however, from any personal. ill-wii} to him, but life, in it is that the Wwater-fleas are no “in. 
Pass into hands but “little more than kin with a vague intention (as he did not hesi ; eir aquatic habits, j might tel] 
kind,” babies do hot fill the _ express it to himself) of Putting the Screw.on. | us this much. Their relations ‘with’ the; c 
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eep. i 
ually van. in fact stil} did 80, if he could only get the might serve in ® general way to distinguis ish a lob. 
, it was not only the idol Opportunity of informing her of the fact, which Ster may also Serve to indicate the head Marks of 
i by Aunt Amy, and Was at present ao Persistently denied hi the water. fleas, 


- A 
8 united her, formi the “head” of 
en himself. [pn its searlet and mottled ill Portrayed if it ig imagined that any amount | the ani va © armen ib 
€ ¢ ” , “ng . 
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did t. It re-awakened all the insect’s le the cheat vacated, 
i re-awaken 88 are the insect’s to the chest ion of itg 
pleasest in § sort of imbecile despa” then a | poached }, Put as days went on it chances 42 dayn of termes of thought which mat cted al Ienune sand the waterfcn tat seen 
gleam of intelligence lit 4. his sodden face. | “take ” for the first time by encircling days of no employment and Sroundless trust in larger crustacean neighbor in the distrib of 
“John Rutherford,” he eaid, shaking his fore. Unele Stephen’s little finger with its tiny fist, Madge, had been in abeyance, and which of late its organs of motion, The lobster and water-flea 
the other, or rather Pointing it, for it whereby it established its supremacy, the tender 8880ciations of home had lulled to rest. | have each two Pairs of feelers, but the insect pos. 
join us, How Strange it is that almost all of us, how- | How m and abominable did it seem that | sesses One pair only; and Whilst gills consti. 

all the deeper be. ever humble our Social position, ascend at the be- | he and his dear ones should lose their means of | tute the ing 

looks 80 shallow.” ikewi i 


of the 
, Fd ing of life a throne which is likewise an altar, ivelihood through this man’s caprice or because ‘insect breathes by air-tubes or of won. 
@ elena is it?” said John, emition oy.” =“ tat, one fellow-creature with wit i i — i i 
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other, coolly, look on the bright side of nor even take time, indeed, he thought nothing serious of them, skin, and these Tainute Creatures are accusto, 
» And yet when we ask you just to stop your those “ short views” which the: loses but set them down ittle jets of radi in 
eb and then drive on again: talk of the risks! j in 8 an : 
plas is noth. | on, and his late source of anxiety was removed, or source, Springs of which chanced to be at No better example of the Wwater-flea tribe can 
ing—to the sartin death you'll run upon if you | grew remote, another took its Place. This was somewhat higher p it was ranched-horned water- 





pular zoology—the pilex of 
; ion with Mr. Signet, which, if it really | pression had ® deeper significance for him. . Ong the naturalist, T, wecognize the Daphnia is no 
“Tm very much skeered of him, Dick—very,» happened, would throw him on the wide world Occasion, when Matthew, descending from the ab- | difficult matter. If we select one of the locomo: 
returned Mr. Rutherford, cheerfully, “T trem. again with an added responsibility on hig shoul- | stract to the Concrete, inveighed against Lady | tive Specks we find in the water of Our pool, and 
ble when | thinks him—which Perhaps | ders in the person of the little new-comer, and Pargiter and her di »» Was destined to recuy discern that it ® pair of very large and 
you'll kindly say to him, with my humble duty, | with not even the hopes which had once been en. with especial force, « Why, my dear Matt,” Un. branched feelers, we may be certain we have 
But I knows a better tri run my head tertained in to buoy him up. He kept, | cle Stephen had lightly answered, “if Mr Signet | lit upon the species in Question. What else of 
against a prison wall for his sake for two hundred of course, this fear from Sabey and the rest, but only heard you talk, so far from wishing you to | Daphnia’s body you may see in outline is inclosed 

As for my own intentions in this here it began to haunt him, and not, it must be allowed, continue the ian of this treasure: he would | withi the shell, Which in this case is a bi-valvg 
matter, I do Confess P’ve thought about them dia- without reason, afraid of your dropping it into the river a¢ structu is, i 

r 


high 7 pit : re, - 18, it resemblos the shell of the 
Mmonds a Tve thought "d become Ever since that iece of information respecting | hi water to spite he ship,’ Oyster in t it consists of Wo valves, or 
my mi ia me eave thon ve ; Only | Mr. Frank Barlow het n given by him to Mr. “Nay, that would be to flout Fortune herself,” Pieces, From be: i ph. 
it would excite Suspicion in the Mews if she were Signet that gentleman’s manner toward him had answered Matthew, grimly. “If T took the dia- | nia protrudes its head in front, and thence also 
verander; and what would be changed for the worse. He never, it is true, al. monds, it would certainly not be to enrich Father it pushes out its reat feelers, with which it cleaves 
the good of them to her if she couldn't? Pye luded to the cause, but Matthew knew the cause Thames with them. Good heavens !” he contin. } its way through the water; for the branched -. - 
ught as they'd sel] for a pretty Penny, on | as well as though he had Set it forth in Writing. | ued, rising from his Seat, and pacing the little | feelers are the gs in i 
T could myself business, i 





e g 
wh retire f and | Nothing at the establishment in Poulet Street was room excitedly, “how Strange it seems that half inconspicuous, and numbering seve, ‘ 
keep a man to drive me out in oy own keb, [ye now i a8 it should be done by his “ Confiden. | 9 dozen of these Sparkling stones, which are now | front of the head we see 9 single eye, which, how. 
thought on em in all sorts Shapes and ways; | tial agent,” whose refusal, moreover, to act as seless, or f rent unity, j 
t what I never have thought of, Dick Dartmoor, ini 1 hem, pound. of vision ; and 
of Setting them diamonds, at the risk of life year, was Openly and repeatedly referred to, would in Worthier hands be competence and com- | ness of sight we shal] fin 
and limb and }i , for Captin 3 Or, to Circumstances might arise, his employer once fort; might realize the dreams of Science, or—” orned speci : 
Put it plainer, of peice the chestnuts out of the | frankly told him, in case of Matthew's Persistent | “Op ¢, the dreamer,” put in Unele Ste. clops to wit, which d 
: refusal to perform that Moor Street errand, that Phen, slyly, « with wholesome though compulsory iN respect of its eye to the famous 
you | would compel him to make a change in his es. employment for ten years at least, and With the giants of mythological lore, 
-| tablishment as at Present constituted—the mean- | lease of a él] in Portland, exquisitely clean, and Daphnia’s breathing Orgaas consist of gills, 
ing of which periphrasig was, of course, Plain | with hot air upon the most improved system.” These Organs we should find to be attached to 
is di “That is indeed another view of the question, | the bases of the legs, Along with the gills we 
and of course the More Practical one,” admitted find 8880ciated a distinct h ich in Daphni 










































r, an The history of Water. however, would be 
ways clear; and indeed plete. did we not a Several of their 
it was very seldom that he « showed his seamy | more remarkable neighbors. Near relations of 
band were to cease. “I am never side,” as he himself was Wont to term his dissat. Cypris and its neighbors live in the 8€8 a8 well as 
quite happy in my mind,” she said, “ when you | isfaction with the world and its arrangements, | in the fresh-water pools and 
rs ic. ie. . 
























; : Species, 

me now, love ; and in these winter even to his uno} : indeed, -Cetoclinus by is so t in 

nights epecn ain Tam always picturing Something [ro 2B conrmrvEp, ) Some oceans that it tinges ye the water of a red hue, 

terrible ag having happened to you. . If I drop ———— and thus imitates in the ocean the way of the red 

oy . ~~ ; ~ — dreams of you; and Ww ATER-FLE AS. Snow-plant on land. This likewise forms 
ie a ‘ , 


one of the chief articles of 
d . 









is not unknown even to they, tect these 
a di int- server whose Oology is of the most popular de. 
Moreora, at, £2F her to have to face it poet scription, mica rage Mature may, 
I to 
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y in their Convention express a 
vention with my consent.” 
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“THE DIE IS CAST’—CASAR AND POMPEY IN OHIO. 


—s 
SHERMAN. “If the Republicans of Ohio do not fairly and full 
National Convention, my name will not be presented to that Con 
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Buiarne, “ Well, what of it?” 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


No American name.is better known either in 
the Old World or the New than ‘that.of Wittiam 
E.tery Caannine, the centenary of whose birth 


ied with a st. 
same charm for the present generation as for that 


which he persona I He is read to-day 
by the orthodox stian almost as much as by 
the Hberal. His ‘personality so transfuses his 


opinions that it is 
from the other,-and this feature perhaps it is 
which gives an unfailing freshness to his works, 
CHANNING 80 put hi into all he wrote that 
his earnest moral 


port, Rhode Island, on the 7th of April, 1780. 
His maternal grandfather was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of In dence; his father 
was a lawyer of ability. His early years were 
spent in the midst of the beautiful scenery of 
his birth-place, to which he was all his life 
strongly attached. Both as a boy and as a man 
he delighted in the sea, and the beach of New- 
port was the study where he meditated upon 
the high problems of theology and the social des- 
tiny of man. Delicate in later life, and attenu- 
ated in form, he was as a boy noted for healthfal 
vigor and his love of boyish sports. Even then, 
however, the seriousness of his disposition was 
manifest. Attston, the painter, who was one of 
his companions, says of him, “Though he was 
several months my junior, I have always looked up 
to him, even in boyhood, with respect.” Among 
his playmates he was known as the little min- 








ister. He was at this period of 
his life “ small and delicate, yet 
muscular and active, with a very 
erect person, quick movement, a 
countenance that while sedate 
was cheerful, and a singularly 
sweet smile, which he never lost 
through life.” 
_Caansine’s home was near the 
parsonage of Dr. Horxins, so 
noted at once for the rigor of his 
Calvinism and the purity of his 
life. The boy could look over 
from his father’s house and see 
‘the good old doctor working in 
his study on his Sunday sermon. 
He. learned from Horxrys the 
lesson of uncompromising moral 
integrity, for the doctor was one 
of the earliest antagonists of slav- 
ery. In 1794 CHannine entered 
Harvard College, and had among 
his classmates — Story. 
Though proficient in the severer 
studies, he was especially noted 
“in college for “his command of 
pare English” and the grace of 
‘ +his writing.- His favorite-study 
was; however, moral philosophy. 
Hutemson’s ee sas Ferou- 
son’s History of Civil Society had 
* mmch to do with the formation 
of his character. They created 
in his mind a lofty ideal of vir- 
tue, a sense of its beauty, and an 
enthusiasm for the realization 
of his ideal in actual life. “He 
was already,” says one of his 
biographers, “a moral and social 
reformer.” He was attracted also to the ancient 
Stoics ; all through life Caannine held the Stoic 
opinion of the attainable dignity of human nature, 
‘without any concession to Btoie hardness. 
After his graduation CHannine spent a year and 
a half as a private tutor in the family of Mr. Ran- 
poru, of Richmond, Virginia. . In this brief pe- 
riod he ruined his constitation by hard study, often 
protracted through the night, and a severe and 
mistaken regimen, - He would’on occasion sleep 
on a bare floor, and spring up at any-hour for a 
walk in the cold. He returned home to Newport 
an invalid, and never after had robust health. 
In 1803 he was settled 6vér the Federal oe 
Congregation, of Boston. Gzorex who 
was present, as a boy, at the ordination, describes 
him as being then “a pale, spiritual-looking young 
man, with a trembling voice and devout air.” 
The preaching of the young minister quickly filled 
the church with hearers. It had the charm of sin- 
cerity, of gentle humanity, of delicacy of moral 
feeling. Not at this time separated from the 
orthodox faith, he held that faith in a negative 
way. Upon the —— out of the controversy 
ich 


whic’ Congregationalists of New 
Eng into twe he was quickly recog- 
‘hized .as,, the of the liberals. There is 
no seed ine to enter into the merits of this de- 


bate, which bélongs* more ially to theolo- 
gians. CHANNING’s mind inclined to those views 
which exhibit the practical benevolence of Chris- 
tianity rather than to speculative dogma. His 
gentle nature recoiled from controversy, and he 
speaks of-“ controversial bullying” as an object 
of his intense dislike. A calmer region suited 
better his refined taste; and in this he moved 
as a messenger of -will to men. His dis- 
course on peace, delivered in 1816, gave a great 
impulse to peace principles in our country, and 
led to the formation of many Peace societies in 
New England. The lifting up of burdened men, 
and the awakening in their minds of the sense 
of the innate worth of their moral nature, were 
themes which he placed in the front of his 
teaching. His discourse on “Self-Culture” was 
immediately after its publication read through- 
out the country by people of all creeds, CHan- 











NING carried over the thought of New Eng- 








land from the dialectics of St. Pau to the 
gentle moralities of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He proved, as has been proved so 
often, that Christianity has many sides, and 
each side its peculiar beauty. 

The pulpit was Cuannine’s throne, and 
whatever was most characteristic of him 
as a public man was seen there. The Sun- 
day morning in Federal Street was for many 
Bostonians the event of the week. ‘ There 
is,” says his biographer, “ no excitement in 
the audience, but deep, calm expectation. 
With a somewhat rapid and an elastic step, 
@ person small in stature, thin and pale, 
and carefully enveloped, ascends the pulpit 
stair. It is he. For a moment he delib- 
erately and benignantly surveys the large 
congregation, as if drinking in the influence 
of so many human beings ; and then laying 
aside his outer garments, and putting on 
the black silk gown, he selects the hymn 
and passage from Scripture, and taking his 
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THE CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH AT NEWPORT, R. L—Fuom ras Anourrsor’s Deawmmes. 


seat, waits in quiet contemplation the time for 
commencing the service. What impresses us 
most in his appearance is its exceeding delicacy, 
refinement, and spiritualized beauty. In-the hol- 
low eye, the sunken cheeks, and the deep lines 
around the mouth, the chronic debility of many 
years has left an ineffaceable impress.” In the 
sermon “ there are no expletives, no fulminations, 
no fanatical outpourings. But the small figure 
dilates ; the luminous gray eye now flashes with 
indignation, now softens with pity, and the. out- 
stretched atm and clinched hand are lifted in 
sign of protest and warning as the wrongs which 
man inflicts on man are presented with brief but 
glowing outlines.” ; 

Though for two years in failing health, Caan- 
NING worked on till his death in 1841. His last 
days were serene, and his whole aspect became 

















THE OLD HOMESTEAD WHERE CHANNING WAS BORN.—Faow a Puorocrars sy J. A. Wittiams, Newrort. 





more saintly. On-the evening of the day of his 
death he said: “ You need not be anxious con- 
cerning me to-night. It will be very peaceful 
and quiet with me.” Says one of his enthusiast- 
ic friends,‘ He and the sun went away togeth- 
er.” CHannine is one of thé men whose influ- 
ence overpasses the boundaries of creed. A lover 
of men, his memory is cherished by nien of every 
shade of faith. Not all would aecept his defini- 
tions of dogma, but his life was one of the elear- 
est definitions of goodness this country has known. 
It is a cheering sign that now, s ‘hundred years 
from the date of his birth, the memory of his 
virtues is still affectionately cherished. 
Grorce R. Crooxs. 








NEW YORK’S PATRIOTS.—THE 
PARK. 


No city abounds more in striking historical as- 
sociations than New York. It was in one sense 
the central point around which the whole Revo. 
lutionary struggle circulated. Over other cities 
the terrors of the war passed like a swift and 
desolating storm. Philadelphia was for a short 
time in the hands of the enemy; Boston was 
quickly released from its fetters; the invasions 
of Virginia and the Carolinas brought with them 
a short but painful contest, But over the island 
of New York for more than eight vears the vicis. 
situdes of the fearful struggle ‘left theiz irrevo- 
cable marks, Here had met the first Gonvention, 
the forerunner of the Congress of 1775 that de- 
feated the Stamp Act. Here began the war that 
was never to end, between the Sons of Liberty 
and the foreign soldiery. Every street and every 
open space was marked by some fierce and often 
bloody fight. Next came the total subjection of 
the Tories, the rigid rule of the Council of One 
Hundred, the news of the victory at Boston, the 
approach of Howe, the march of Washington, the 
defense of New York. Almost every part of the 
narrow island shows some trace of the period of 
patriotic rule, when the followers of Sears, McDou- 
gal, Hamilton, Jay, kept up the impulse of free- 
dom by daring words and still more daring acts, 
or when, with stern resolution, they fortified each 
eminence, barricaded each street, and prepared 
to defend themselves against the fleets and armies 
of England. 

From the heights of Fort Washington to the 
docks at Whitehall the associations of the early 
labors and perils of the patriots seem to hallow 
almost every street and square. Just off the Bat- 
tery lay the Asia, the formidable seventy-four, 
whose broadside of a still August night was poured 
into the slumbering city. Along the East River 
and at Burling Slip happened some of the fier- 
eest frays between the citizens and the soldiers, 
Along Grand Street ran a line of fortifications 
that were vainly designed to protect the people 
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of New York. Above the low marshes of Lispe- 
nard Meadows arose Richmond Hill, where Wash- 
ington was nearly made the victim of a Tory plot. 
It was proposed to seize him and carry him away 
from the midst of his army. All the northern 
part of the island is marked as the scene of va- 
rious battles. The Harlem Plains witnessed the 
shameful fight of the Americans ; at Manhattan- 
ville they fought well; along the road to Bloom- 
ingdale the army retreated; at Murray Hill the 
English officers weré detained by a stratagem of 
its fair owner until the Americans had escaped. 
But the chief scene ofall the patriotic movements, 
almost the source of g Revolution that swept the 
continent, was the New York Park. No one who 
treads to-day its narrow limits, incumbered by 
costly buildings and the busy crowds of a noisy 
city, could fancy that once on this limited scene 
was transacted the most important business of 
all ages—the liberation of mankind; that once 
the Park was a lonely field far out of town, where 
the patriots met to discuss their plans and re- 
solve on freedom; that, like the Roman Forum, 
the New York Common—the fields of 1767—nar- 
row and desolate, was consecrated by the triumph 
of the people. Virgil paints the Forum in its 
early rudeness, wild, desolate, covered with forest 
and marsh. Some gifted poet of the twentieth 
century may describe in musical numbers the 
narrow scene where were planned and carried on 
the chief measures that set New York free. 

The fields in-1767 were an uninclosed space, 
apparently without any regular boundary on the 
north, but forming, as now, a point at the union 
of Bowery Road and Broadway. The scene is 
more easily defined than the Roman Forum. The 
limits of the Park have never changed. It was 
bare, open, a common for pasture and recreation. 
It was the scene of New York’s public rejoicing, 
of the expression of its anxiety or its resolution. 
Never was the green field so often in use as be- 
tween 1764 and 1775. Once, in June, 1767, all 
was joy and hope. On the spot where now rises 
the faded front of the graceful City Hall, and 
from the site of the discolored Court-house to the 
end of the area at the south, gathered the citizens 
of New York to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp 
Act and the triumph of freedom. A “mast”— 
the first liberty-pole—was raised on the fields 
near Broadway, dedicated to his Most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Third, to Mr. Pitt, and 
Liberty. Around it was set out a bountiful feast 
for all the people. Two oxen were roasted, one 
on the Broadway side, the other on what is now 
Park Row. Not far off was raised a large stage 
or table, on which were placed twenty-five barrels 
of strong beer, a hogshead of rum, with sugar and 
all other materials “to make punch.” It is scarce- 
ly likely that the modern frequenters of the Park 
would pause to brew the tempting beverage: they 
would prefer the plainer methods. But our an- 
cestors had their own notions of these things, and 
made their punch and ate their beef in the open 
air with suitable composure. Joy sat on every 
countenance. Pitt, it was fancied, had saved the 
country. The Governor and all his Council were 
there, the Mayor and all his Aldermen. The Park 
rang with cheers. A huge pile of tar and fagots 
was prepared for the evening’s illumination. A 
band played merrily “God Save the King.” Along 
the north side, where now the costly Court-house 
rears its fraudulent proportions, twenty-five can- 
non belched forth a loyal salute. 

How soon all this grateful loyalty was turned 
into a bitter hostility to courts and kings history 
tells with wonder. Only a few months had pass- 
ed when the patriots discovered their error. The 
King had resolved to make them slaves. His 
officials in the city soon showed their disdain for 
the abject Americans. War broke out between 
the people and the soldiers. To show their mal- 
ice the garrison cut down the “ mast” in the Park 
consecrated to liberty; it became the scene of a 
fierce struggle between the adherents of tyranny 
and its victims; it was the symbol of the life of 
freedom. The people met around its ruins to 
raise another pole; a party of soldiers charged 
among them with bayonets, cutting and wounding 
at will, and drove them as far as Beekman Street. 
Captain Isaac Sears, the leader of the Sons of 
Liberty, was wounded. Then the people, enraged, 
raised another pole. On the 18th of March, 1767, 
they met around the well-known scene—it was 


where Warren Street now joins Broadway—to | 


celebrate the repeal of the Stamp Act. In the 
evening the soldiers again cut down the symbol 
of freedom. The Sons of Liberty raised another 
so strong and weighty that it seemed to defy the 
assaults of the foe. It was a tall mast, bound 
with iron hoops, The soldiers tried to blow it 
up with gunpowder; the patriots set round it a 
strong guard. A strong party of the enemy, 
armed, attacked the Sons of Liberty, and as they 
came up Broadway fired two muskets into Hamp- 
den Hall, the tavern that stood where the Park 
Bank now stands, the scene of the meetings of 
the patriotic club. 

The war went on with ceaseless violence. The 
patriots and the British garrison in the fort at 
the Battery knew no peace ; it was the first surge 
of the approaching revolt. In January, 1770, the 
soldiers tried once more to cut down the mast of 


freedom ; they were driven off, but in their rage | 


broke into Hampden Hall with swords and bay- 


~onets, A few nights afterward they succeeded | 


in destroying the mast; again the people assem- 
bled in @ great throng around their fallen tree; 
they were enraged beyond restraint; they passed 
a resolution.that any soldier found without the 
fort should be looked upon as an enemy ; the city 
was full of discord ; the citizens purchased a piece 
of ground for the site of a new pole, when the 
Mayor refused them his protection; a mast was 
forged in the ship-yards of unusual size; it was 
encircled with bars of iron, and. bound with iron 
hoops of massive thickness; a pit twelve feet 
deep was dug ; the liberty-pole was drawn through 
the streets by six horses, adorned with flags and 
ribbons, to its destination, and here it rose safely 








and proudly until the city fell. Then Cunning- 
ham, the keeper of the prison, cut it down. 

Such were the fierce struggles and conflicts 
around the Park. Before the Boston massacre 
it had witnessed the tyranny of the British sol- 
diers, the defiant courage of the provincials; it 
was evident that a new nation was born. 

In the fields Hamilton made his first speech, 
and probably drilled the students of Columbia 
College, until Dr. Cooper, the Tory President, fled 
from the of his pupils to a more conserva- 
tive land, still sighing for an episcopate in Amer- 
ica. bebenaye 990. Putnam, Greene, Jay, Living- 
ston, Sears, Clinton, are all associated with the 
Common ; over its fresh sod, in September, 1776, 
fled the patriots, the army, the people, exiles from 
their homes. Strange forms and faces now filled 
the well-known scene so long consecrated to the 
hopes of freemen. The wild revellers of the Tory 
faction, the worthless courtiers from St. James's, 
the fair, frail women, the profligate commanders, 
and the royal officials made their drives 
over the luckless fields. The jail, the only build- 
ing on it, was ruled by Cunningham with merci- 
less cruelty. 

New faces fill the picture of the times. Tryon, 


the Irish Governor, malicious, cruel beyond belief ;. 


André, gay and treacherous ; Arnold, traitor and 
savage marauder ; the dull voluptuary Sir Henry 
Clinton ; the Howes, Percy, Delancey, sighing for 
honors and titles; Rivington, the stately Tory 
editor; Auchmuty, the preacher; Hugh Gaine, 
the publisher ; a throng of less noted names and 
figures fill the annals of the day. Clad in rich 
dress, gay colors, laces, velvets, precious stones, 
the Tories strove to revive in the New World the 
stately manners of the Old, to awaken the faded 
dreams of tyranny and chivalry. But the voice 
of freedom was no longer heard in the Park. 
For seven long years it felt only the tread of the 
oppressor. No Hamilton nor Sears ventured any 
longer to speak of freedom. The fleets and ar- 
mies of England had silenced the outcries of the 
people. 

Our countrymen wander to European cities to 
revive the ghosts of the dim past, with Shake- 
speare and nie summon up the faded ten- 
ants of Westminster and the Tower, study at 
Paris the haunts of Robespierre, of Catherine de 
Medicis, of stately kings and royal persecutors, or 
at Rome muse in the Forum of the Gracchi. They 
forget sometimes that on New York Island every 
stone teems with historical memories ; that the 
waves murmur their Pre “igh yo —— 
and ; that ights of Fort Washing- 
ton and the green shades of the Battery were 
trodden by patriots purer than any antiquity can 
boast, as courageous and accomplished as Grac- 
ehus, and happily less unfortunate. We need 
only to visit the narrow limits of the Park to re- 
vive shadows and stately memories more stirring 
to the present and future generations of the New 
World than any that Europe boasts. 

Eveenx Lawrence. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


I am fair with the flush of girlhood, 
My heart is as light as air, 

My future is brilliant with promise 
Of days which will hold no care. 

I am clothéd in silks and satins, 
The belle of the ball-room I, 

While envious eyes are watching 
As haughtily I pass by. 


I am travelling in far-off countries, 
Idling ’neath Italy’s skies, 

Enchanted with scenes that delight me 
Where’er I may turn my eyes. 

I have suitors—yea, by the dozen— 
Kneeling so low at my feet, 

While pride in my heart runs riot, 
And the sense of triumph is sweet. 


I am queen in a lordly castle, 
With servants at my command, 
And ease and comfort and pleasure 
Close within reach of my hand. 
—Lo! the fire has burned to embers, 
The room is chilly and dark, 
There’s a well-known step at the doorway, 
For John is coming; and, hark! 


The coo of my own dear baby, 
Lying awake in her nest. 
And we welcome papa together, 
I and the child on my breast ; 
For though my castles have fallen, 
And grandeur has vanished away, 
No queen could be prouder or richer 
Than I with my dear ones to-day. 





Horsrorp's Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit for 
night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the 
nerves and muscles, and promotes recovery.—{Com.] 





Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 


| hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 





No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com.] 





Manvracturers and other owners or occupants 
of large buildings, will conserve their interests 
by sending for samples and pricelist of H. W. 
Jobns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints. H. W. Johns 
Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York, sole manu- 
facturers of genuine Asbestos materials.—{ Com.] 





To beautify and dress the hair and restore it to its 
natural color, and im; that beautiful gioss, etc., 
use Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Sold by 
Diuggists.—{Com.)} 





" Note Teller Nat. Bank of the 
To Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN. New York. 


Absolutely Pure. 


' Made from Cope Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot or luxurious 


eT. Can be eaten by di: tice wi! t fear of 
the resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all G: 

Roya. Baxtne Powner Co., New York. 


TR. 


Claudent. 








This novel Scarf FOR GENTLEMEN derives its 
from the Latin word “Claudio,” to draw to- 
gether. Owing to the ingenious construction of the 
shield, when adjusted to the wearer, the round cornerd 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to 
the neck and chest. Examine carefully for the Patent 
Stamp on the back of each Scarf. None others are 
genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees. 
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18 {ocr postpaid: “Gnd. 1. Rexy & Co, Nasoau, NY. 





The CANARY, 
MATING AND BREEDING. 
582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 


READ THE NEW BOOK, 
SINGER GRAVEL PAPER CO., 







Price, 25c.; by mail, 9c. Published by the 

















EPPS’S COCOA. 














Startle’ a tute a ect alone It is a ca- 
thartic, a liver stimulant, a diuretic, a resolv- 
ent and absorbent. It absorbs to itself the pet 
the ae Pcs ee a diges- 
e Cee P ap 
tion, G08 stan See Se See oe can de- 
, hence permanently A a 
M Jelly for external ‘ 
ease, eats away-dead flesh and = 
old tes, i heals every extemal affection when te 
Resotvent is taken . It is @ natural repro- 
Goan, peupened ems Coumeena, SGnaneiee bine, 
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Suavine Soar, 
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: Gentlemen, been 

afflicted with a ont Humor for two which he 
Head. My head, 

. the 

advertised with no ; ». Was 
told by the best lung doctor in city that the sooner 
I cured the . My were a humor 
accompanied by Glandular with Ulcers in 
nese, with iti Nelsee 12’ the Heal. Fer ‘ifteen 
ness, Ww’ nging 2 tb 


months I have done nothing but take 
no benefit wh The a Remxpiss have 
cured me, in gratitude for which I 

statement. Respectful 





26 Portianp Sr., Boston, April 7, 1879. 


ECZEMA 


Effectually Cured in Eight Weeks. Noth- 
ing Equal to the Cuticura Remedies. 


Messrs. Weexs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—Have never 
used any remedies for blood diseases that can compare 
cura Remevizs. I have used them in 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 
CARPETS. 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, OIL CLOTHS, 
RUGS AND MATS. 

Assortment in the Newest Designs 

ia Clictees, adapted to the present style of 

decoration. Also, 

WHOLE CARPETS, 


In Turkey, Gwahor, Ferahan, Merzapore, Ellore, 
Agra, Axminster, and Aubusson. a 


Broadway & Sth St. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Cur Spring and Summer Catalogue 


Showing the latest novelties in 


Dry Goods, Costumes, 
Fancy Goods, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 6th, 


And forwarded on receipt of stamp to any address, 
All out-of-town orders filled with the utmost de- 
and care. 





SPY GLASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES, 


=e MICROSCOPES. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments. 
ss 62. Optical Instruments. 
ss 63. Magic Lanterns. 
ss 64. Philosophical Apparatus. 


ESTERBROOK’S ‘Pens: 


For Sale by all . 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., New York. 
NOTICE. 













EARLY VOLUMES 
OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AND 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of HaRPER’s WEEK- 
LY and HaRPER’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publiebins will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and BazaR 
issued before January, 1870. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, 


postage 
There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and 


12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 









TICLAX, oot Brociwey i : 
ASHI WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 





Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 percent. National Publishing Oo. Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


NEW BLACK GRENADINES 
Balin and Velvet Bicts 


The quality and designs of these goods are 
guaranteed by the best manufacturers in Paris 
and Lyons to be confined to us. 


Ask Your Merchant for 





sold on commission. - 
They are ae up in Fancy Picture Papers, 


ARE grown by the Subscribers on lnchtown 
es in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, and 


They ARE put u ae appro at the lowest cost. 
The parchanst thonelots, pape ior seed and not for 


ts, Drug- 
&., wh the: de- 
See tee ee ier wel ance eotetaaioey 
to their customers. 
Th. packages, n pints of Peas Beand, aa cae 
if Ba : 


If your Merchant does not keep them, send 
sed ee one and Almanac, oye a 
ng catalogue prices, order them direc’ 2 
headquarters, ‘ 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AITKEN, SON, & C0. 


EVERYTHING APPERTAINING 


DRESS. ORNAMENTATION 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT, 
BROADWAY and 18TH ST. 








ple Flies by mail, 

per doz., $1 00; comp! 

Free PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
“124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


| AGENTS WANTED. 


For **Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wii.1am M, Tuomson, D.D., 45 years-a missionary 
140 Dlustrations.and Maps. 


id, 10c. each; 
Catalogue 





HABPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN’ THE BLADDE CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADD DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CH HOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 

For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥, 











Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 





* All Women may become Beautiful,” 


Our meng eee, Japanese Portfolio of 
“ Beantiful ” sent free. ress 
EMIL BERGHOLT & CO., 88 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A GENTS WANTED fccframits i wc: 
time Machine ever inven’ of 


ted. Willknita 
Min- 
or 








PT TIULOID EYEGLASSES 
ita, epee a 
by SPENOER O. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





oreted by mail for only $1. Best 
bk vs sory ered “ orth about Three Dol- 
lars at Prices. F. W. Gaxpmver, Lynn, 





THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grooeee. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 


HAD BL N. Second St., Philadelphia 
AGENTS WANTED 


EY’S fascinating narrative of his 
pte eae the Dark Continent, 








down the River Congo from its source to its mouth, 
Sketches and Photograp 
Profusely illustrated bees ne ae 


showing the scenery people along t 
other ey alton is now ready. Apply to or address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





LIEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 

nations should feel 

ne Lancet, 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Ink across 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRA 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek 3,G kb 
and Chemists. Sole ts for the United States 


wholesale » C. DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 
Tootion Kighind. ‘ 


Sold wholesale in N York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VAND ACK 

CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ...... oes 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year........ wecere 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harreer’s Macazine..... 


Harrer’s Weexty....... \ one | $10 00 
Hanree’s Bazan......... 


Harprr’s Maeazinr..... 
Harrer’s WREKLY....... } one a 7 00 
Harere’s Magazine. .... 
pie ore ga } One Year........... 70 
Harpzr’s Weexty....... 
Harpun’s Bazas......... } One. Tene ..6 bs cvce 7 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxuin Squanzs, New Youx. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wxexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Macazinz, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wexx.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazaxz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Iar- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxxy, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propxe, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


for 1880, with postal information, 
é DIARY FRE Pic, will be toatted recip 
two 
Botanic Druggist, 


led on 
3 cent stamps, to writing to C. B. BT 
Wholesale sick 718 Markee Bt. Peisdsgabe ee 














Age WANTED to sell Du. Case's 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your Ad- 


dress Dr.Cuasz’s Paintine House, Ann Arbor, " ich. 


‘WinarteD 9129 Se Gl 


A week in aut! 
$66 tec adden Hassor Con tne 


$55.06 prove it or forte Sool a cutie 


G. Ripgovr & Co., 918 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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50 Siete Renee ews ee 





$72 seh ams eee ae 


G5 to $20 aacezsibome, Sewer tee 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES, The History of 
the United States. First Series.—From the First 
Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Sertes.—From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the Bad of 
the Sixteenth Congress. By Rrouarp Hitpreru. 
6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Pa Uncat Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $12 00, (Jn @ Boz). 

Uniform with the Library Editions of Hume, 
Macaulay, and Motley, which have been- recently 
published. = 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Eveene Lawrunox., 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. IL 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 

By J. M. Murruy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
IV. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Hermann Bonrrz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
Paokagp. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cenis. 

Vv. 

RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. Farmrax TayLor. 4to, 
Paper, 15 cents. vI 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
By Simon Nawooms, LL.D., Professor U. S. Naval 
Obeervatory. With 112 nye and 5 Maps of 
the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 

Vil. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. By 

Rosxert Maoxenzix. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
Vill. 

TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Aifred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W. G. Custis. ith Portrait and Original [lustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. 8S. Reinhart, A, Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis, Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. ene 


M‘CARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Seek 9 0 te Delta Danae By Juanin 

oCartny. Vol L. (containing Vols. I. aud 1. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
x 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50, 


xi. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moxu.ey. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Hewey James, Jr. 
12mu, Cloth, $1 00. 


BUNYAN. By James Anruony Frovne. 
CHAUCER. By Avo.traus Wi.t1am Waxp, 
SOUTHEY. By Enwarv Dowvxn. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison. 
BURKE. By Joun Mosrtey. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trot.opr. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaisr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrou. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Witu1am Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wittiam Biacx, 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Syuonns. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Moxison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesutx Srevuxn, 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 

xii. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandeon, Pau. pe Rémusart, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuzt Hoey and Mr. Joun Linux Part 
I., 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part II., 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
Part IIL., Illustrated, 4to, Paper, 10 centa. 

xi ‘ 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Av- 
pinetron Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 60. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Daireen. By Franx Feanxrort Moorz, 16 cents. 








Two Women. By Grorgtana M. Cuatx. 15 cents. 
A Wayward Woman. By Arrnur Gatrririus. 15 cta, 


The Return of the Princess, By Jacquss Vincewr, 
Translated by Laura E. Kewpatu. 10 cents. 


ba bp ve an hag pnd a apie By W. W. 
A Sylvan Queen. 15 cents. 

Barbara, By Miss Brapvon. 15 cents. 

Golden-Rod. An lay] of Mount Desert. 2% cents. 


Othello the Second. By 1 Faevsnicx W. Rosinson. 
20 cents, se 


Mademoiselle de Mersac, 15 cents. 
Cousin Simon, By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 10 cts. 
Friend and Lover. By Iza! Durrvs Harpy. 15 cents. 


The Queen of the Meadow. By Cuar.es Gisuon. 15 
venta, 


—_ 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Ouiruanr. 
15 cents, 


Sir John. 15 cents, a 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxrow, 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Annix Keary. -15 cents. 


Little Mise Primrose. By the Author of “St. Clave's,” 
&c. 15 cents, i 





vn oo & Brorurrs will ue any pgm ped 
works by mail, peer Bp agen any par 
ipt of the price, 


6a” Hanren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, uy. 
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70 “FREEZE OUT ENGLAND. 


THE QREMOM PLAN, DISCOVERED BY ROBERTSON, OF 
LOUIBIANA, U. 8. A. 


Whereas, "Tho warm stream of the Atlantic, before en- 
tering the Gulf of Mexico, strikes against the eastern 
of Panama, and would continue to the 
‘PactSc but the existence of that narrow barrier: and 
here ee es Galt town eteem the Ad- 
lantic past the coast of Great Britain, creating the tem- 
perate @liskate of that country, which otherwise would 
have the cold éitmate of Labrador; and 
Whereas, It is an afimitted scientific fact that a tide- 
Jevel canal of sufficient width across Panama would 
change the course of the Gulf Stream, and thereby freeze 
out an English-speaking Nation; and 
Whereas, The United States would thereby lose 
its chief foreign market, which loss would not be 
counterbalanced by the new markets opened by 
an inter-oceatite canal ; therefore 
Resolved, That we emphatically reaffirm the j 
Monroe Doctrina, and that we wil) bring it to 
bear against the inhaman designe of France 
in thus attempting to destroy her chief Eu- 
ropean rival, and injure the commerce of the 
United States. 





























ENGLAND GETS 
WEATHER FROM 


AMERICA: | 
ee 
4 ee 
ee ee 


PROBABILITIES. 






vincial Exhibition, Toronto, Canada, 1879. 
ocrully codorsed by the Insurance and Fire Departments 


With Armour’s Heater Attachment they are invaluable 
for heating Bath-Rooma).C: ories, dc,, Sic. 





(Aprit 17, 1880. 





four sizes: 1, 2, 3, and.4 burners. . mgs ee 
Ask your dealers for them, or send for ciretilar.- 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., 
CHICAGO. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 


E. KETCHAM & CO., New York, N. Y. 
GEO. BOOTH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LORD _& ROBINSON, Baltimore. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis. 


D. AUSTIN & CO., Kansas City. - 
INSURANCE OIL TANK CO,, New Orleans, 
TEXAS LAMP & OIL CO., 


J. H. MARVIN & SON, San Francisco, 














THE MACKINNON PEN OR FLUID PENCIL. 


MACKINNO 
aR 6 8, 





ay, near Fulton St.,N. Y. 











CARRIAGES 
ROAD WAGONS 


Superb in Quality, Form, and Color. 


ALL FITTED WITH RUBBER 
CUSHIONED AXLES, OF 
WHICH WE HAVE USED OVER 
2,500 SETS DURING THE PAST 
FOUR YEARS. GENTLEMEN IN- 
TERESTED IN- CARRIAGE BUILD- 
ING ARE INVITED TO AN INSPEC- 
TICN OF OUR WORKS, THE BEST 
APPOINTED AND MOST EXTEN- 
SIVE FOR THE BUILDING OF 
PLEASURE CARRIAGES IN THIS 
COUNTRY OR ABROAD. 


BREWSTER & C0, 


(OF BROOME ST.) 


BROADWAY, 47th to 48th St, 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 
‘XX COT (not painted, White Duck), $2. 


3 hes Sok. LES OeS 
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Bolster, $3.00. 


Cc 


illows required. 
y as pleasantly, 
t ; — instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, 
lazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for 
nvalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay express toany 
R. R. station east of Mississipi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’sLine. For 75 cents, in Minn., lowaand Mo. 
ERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St.. New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a-day than | 
a horee can go, and it eats nothing. | 
Send 3c. stamp for 2-page Illus- | 
Dy trated Catalogue ; or. 10c. for Cata- | 
J logue and copy of Bicycling World. | 
HE POPE MOF°G Co., 
83 Summer St., Boston, Mags. 


~ ARTISTIC WOOD 
MANTELS, 


CABINET, PIER, AND MANTEL MIRRORS. 
Open Fire-places for Wood or Coal, in Bronze, Tiles, 
Nickle, Brass, &c. 

T. B. STEWART & CO., 75 and 77 W. 234 St., N.Y. 


























! C TANTERNS @ 
MAGIC LANTERNS 

LIGAN. 
CONGRESS WATER. nesone 
and in its en freedom from 


. 
alterative consists tire 
ing crade 











ment. 
Gums and Extracts. 
them the BEST external remedy. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GEN- 
UINE. Their high degree of perfection 
has been secured after years of experi- 
Composed of the CHOICEST 
We guarantee 





The Best Purgative and Blood Purifier. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


PURELY VEGETABLE. 


Ome or twe every night—in ten days 
cure Costiveness and Dyspepsia. 

Taken on an empty stomach, they 
mever nauseate or annoy. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


on the Teeth and Gunmas.., 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, ; 


tobacco, or spirits, is not only toons. 
tendered fragrant, by the daily use of BOZO. 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, a 


been indorsed by the most scientific.men Of the 
day. Sold by druggists. sag 

















LIQUID PAINTS 


mrest, finest, richest, and most durable paints 








Rares REDUcED= 3 ro 4°PERDNY 
Sa ee ARRAN, 








H. W. JOHNS MFG. Co., 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boller Coverings, Steam Pack- 
ing, Sheathings, Cements, Coatings, &c. 


Send for Samples and Descriptive Price-List. 





FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 





NEW CHAMPION 














ABSOLU CURES 
Asthma, Bron- 
Siecnsesd 


A positive, effectual, and radical cure. Write for tes- 




















: THE . 
Admiration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S§.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


| Sen its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in ite highest perfeo- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





OPIUM BFE Sree 





Dnsi onthe? apt ot Address 
De HURD #8 Bedfoel Avenue Brooklyn. 








For Ten Cente: One hundred page 
Pamphlet with Lists of Newspapers 
and Advertising Rates. 





For Ten Dollars: ‘Five lines in- 
serted one week in Three Hundred 
and Fifty Newspapers, 


10 
Spruce Street, 





New York. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGI 
UR CATALOGUES, Illustrated and priced of 


mailed yA to : & J. . > 
8 Printing Press 
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